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The author of A Cure for Serpents has been 
compared with the author of the Arabian 
Nights and with Axel Munthe (Harold 
Nicolson, Observer, and Eric Gillett, Daily 
Telegraph). His new book of travellers’ tales 
from Africa fully justifies both comparisons. 
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As the comforting clouds of Three Nuns Tobacco 

float lazily into the realms of remembered pleasures, 

reflect awhile on the nature of this fine tobacco. In 
the discs you’ll remember the dark centres—the 

- black heart of Perique, added by an expert hand to enrich 
aes = and prolong your enjoyment of each ounce of Three Nuns. 
=“: Long, long before Columbus adventured on American 
4 shores, Perique was being cultivated by Indian Braves 


in what is now the parish of St. James. For only in 


Orleans on the rolling Mississippi, can this unique 
tobacco be successfully grown. 
Many a pipe of peace did Perique fill, many a Brave 
did it solace. Today, rich and rare, it imparts 
that distinctive aroma which the smokers of 


Three Nuns always enjoy. 
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VOTE OF CONFIDENCE 


their annual conferences. The Liberals have found a 

vigorous new leader; Labour has achieved a wider, if 
not deeper, measure of unity than it has had for years; and the 
Conservatives, so far from displaying the fissiparous tendencies 
that at one time seemed probable, not only retained unity, but 
also showed signs of acquiring a sense of purpose, of direction, 
which has been sadly lacking in the party. 

All this is surprising: for the omens pointed in a very 
different direction. In times of relative prosperity, political 
tensions relax; the natural tendency is for party machinery to 
get into the hands of the dedicated fringe. The predominance of 
Bevanites in constituency Labour Party branches is paralleled 
by the predominance of traditionalist Tories in Conservative 
Party branches; and if less is heard of them, it is only because 
they are not pledged to any single policy or leader: in fact, 
their interests are often divergent. But like the Bevanites, the 
Tory traditionalists are united in hatred of one enemy— 
Butskellism. It seemed certain that both conferences would 
manifest a ferocious determination to cleave that tiresome 
Siamese twin in twain; and almost as certain that the execu- 
tives would have to tag along with the mob. 


This was indeed what happened at the Labour Party con- 
ference, where the weight of the trade union delegates meekly 
followed Mr. Cousins (it is foolish, as Mr. C. A. R. Crosland 
is never tired of pointing out, to call this a shift to the Left: it 
is a reactionary movement, back to the old forms of Socialism); 


Ai the political parties can look back in satisfaction over 


and this swung the executive willy-nilly in the direction which e 


Mr. Bevan has long been pointing. But at Llandudno, quite 
unexpectedly, the opposite happened. The traditionalists, as 
Charles Curran points out in his ‘Political Commentary,’ were 
tongue-tied. The executive carried its points with startling ease. 
And not only carried them: it succeeded in satisfying the 
delegates—sending them away happy. 

Nor was this achieved by the application of Wooltonian 
soft soap. Delegates felt that they were being presented with a 
more coherent Conservative policy: and they were. Perhaps 
the most important move was Mr. Iain Macleod’s—in the 
direction of securing contracts of service for workers, to give 
them a standing (rather than, as they now have, only a footing) 
in the firms for which they work. True, this is not new: it was 
in the party’s Industrial Charter. But it got left out of the last 
general election manifesto; so Conservatives ought not to boast 
too freely about past perspicacity. The importance of the step 
(presuming that the Government goes ahead and does its best 
to get industries to adopt the contract system quickly) may be 
very great. All the indications are that the average working- 
class family craves security of job and a pegged cost of living 
far more than it craves higher wages. But the Labour Party, 


tugged by the traditionalists, has committed itself to wage 
warfare. For the Conservatives, this represents a magnificent 
attempt to catch the Socialists bathing, and run away with 
their overalls. 

~ * *~ 


There were other setbacks for the Eldonian Tory tradition. 
One was the acceptance, albeit guardedly, of the idea of a 
European Common Market—anathema to the Empire-firsters, 
yet swallowed without much difficulty by the conference. And 
the success of the conference was Mr. Butler, who may justi- 
fiably see in the delegates’ attitude a reflection of the work he 
has done for the party. What appeared to be a magnificent 
opportunity for the party dissidents, in fact, turned out a 
triumph for the platform. Even the clamour for a leader who 
leads is now stilled: Sir Anthony’s position appears sufficiently 
secure to hold the party together whatever settlement is finally 
reached on Suez. 


This is not to say that Eldonian Toryism was absent. On the 
contrary, it was sometimes extremely vocal, especially in 
applauding hangers and floggers, and—in one instance— 
shouting down an abolitionist. That the urge to retain the 
hangman is largely emotional was again clearly demonstrated, 
particularly in the enthusiasm for the speech of a Mr. George 
Beaman. ‘Even if the death penalty does not stop murders,’ Mr. 
Beaman asserted, ‘it stops them from doing it twice.’ So does 
imprisonment: there is only one case of a reprieved murderer 
who was convicted a second time, and he had been released 
from prison earlier than he ought to have been. Mr. Beaman 
also stated, ‘I want to see the cat and the birch brought back’; 
he, and that section of the audience which applauded his senti- 
ments, were perhaps unaware that even such a zealous advocate 


of capital punishment as the Lord Chancellor produced com- 


pelling reasons, when he was Home Secretary, against bringing 
back flogging. But though the hanging/ flogging debate was 
noisy, it was not typical: in the younger generation at 
Llandudno, there was a genuine desire to hear both sides of the 
case, and not simply to howl. 


The party’s prospects, in fact, are very much better than 
could have been believed possible a month ago. Of course, all 
will depend on whether the Chancellor’s measures check the 
rising cost of living, that great dissolvent of confidence, with- 
out damaging the rest of the country’s economy. But the 
economy certainly has a healthier look about it. And despite 
a remarkably undistinguished eighteen months, the polls show 
that the Government has managed to a large extent to retain its 
popular support. If the Chancellor’s measures succeed, and if 
the new policies outlined at Llandudno are resolutely pursued, 
the Conservatives can look to the future with a renewed 
—and justified—confidence. 













































KHRUSHCHEV IN DANGER 


HE struggle for Eastern Europe becomes more fraught 

with incident every week. Now that the Yugoslavs have 
confirmed the contents of the Soviet letter to the satellites 
attacking Titoism, it is clear that Khrushchev’s policy has been 
voted down by his colleagues and that he is desperately trying 
to restore the situation. But this in its turn means that the 
Titoists must move fast if they are not to find the old ice age 
irrevocably re-established. In Poland the arch-Titoist Gomulka 
has now attended a Politburo meeting. But Poland is far from 
Yugoslavia, and in the heart of the Soviet empire, And the 
pro-Soviet element seems inexpugnable by party manceuvre. 
On the contrary, it is probably able to use the Titoists as a 
convenient, but highly temporary, safety valve. Hungary is 
different. It is on the periphery, next to Yugoslavia. And an 
anti-Stalinist majority seems to have captured its Central 
Committee. Nagy, the right-wing leader, has now been 
readmitted to the Party on his own terms. Farkas, Rakosi’s 
trigger-man, is in jail. And Rakosi himself, deprived of the 
title ‘Comrade,’ has been told not to return from, presumably, 
the USSR. It may yet, if the two Soviet divisions in the 
country are not used, become a second Titoist State while the 
Kremlin is still torn between two policies. Meanwhile Khrush- 
chev has revealed that the showdown—the Plenum of the 
Soviet Central Committee—will be postponed again: certainly 
till mid-November, possibly later. And even the Soviet enemies 
of Tito might be willing to lose Hungary to bring down 
Khrushchev. 


ILL WINDS IN JORDAN 


ITH Iraqi troops now massed along her eastern frontier, 

with Israel to the west, and officers’ groups preparing 
their coup d'état to the accompaniment of the disintegration 
of the Arab Legion as a fighting force, Jordan seems destined 
for some time to come for the role of the Middle Eastern 
power vacuum to which all the ill winds of the area are 
irresistibly drawn. 

The consequences of this may be grave. The entry of Iraqi 
troops into the eastern part of Jordan as a consequence of 
disorders might provoke action by either Syria or Israel and, 
in the latter event, Great Britain would have to decide whether 
or not to fulfil her treaty obligations to Jordan and Iraq, both 
of which have backed Egypt over Suez. For, though the purpose 
of Iraqi intervention might be to destroy Egyptian influence 
in Amman, it would have to be cloaked under the guise of 
protection against Israel and therefore could hardly stop east of 
Jordan. The immediate effect would be to bring a still more 
important British ally straight up against Israel and thus to 
involve the Baghdad Pact powers directly ‘in the Arab-Israel 
dispute. However much we might applaud the overthrow of 
Colonel Nasser’s influence at Amman, we should at once be 
faced with an Iraqi demand for support against Israel—a 
demand which in the nature of things would be far more 
‘embarrassing than any so far made on us by the Jordan 
alliance. 

It is true that this prospect does not seem greatly to worry 
the Middle East department of the Foreign Office. While com- 
bating Colonel Nasser with one hand, they seem quite happy 
at the idea of using the other to help Jordan or Iraq against 
Israel. Yet there is a limit imposed both by our means and by 
public opinion in this country beyond which it is impossible to 
go. Nobody can seriously imagine that there would be any 
public support in this country for using British troops against 
Israel in the event of a war resulting from the anarchic condition 
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of Jordan. To bring Iraq into this particular arena at this 
particular moment, however conveniently it might deal with 
Egyptian influence, would be to dissolve the bonds of the 
Anglo-Iragi alliance for precisely the same reason as the 
Anglo-Jordan alliance has already been loosened: the 
inability of Great Britain to go all the way in support of any 
Arab State against Israel. ~ 

And this, in turn, is a reason for not going any way in 
support of the Arabs in this matter. Quite apart from the 
morality of rebuking Israel for the same kind of retaliatory 
action as we took ourselves in the Egyptian Canal Zone in 
1952, anything that encourages the Arabs to believe that they 
will get our backing can only egg them on to the type of 
frontier warfare which they are only too ready to undertake 
anyhow. Moreover, it is the height of absurdity for this country 
to embark on a Middle Eastern war on two fronts. At a 
moment when we are unable to maintain our own interests 
against Colonel Nasser our diplomacy is busy alienating 
Colonel Nasser’s most obvious enemy. This is not merely to 
be two-faced. It is to open the temple of Janus as well. 


ATOMS 


HE world can be left in little doubt about the lead which 
T Britain has established in-the peaceful use of atomic 
energy after the ceremonial opening of the Calder Hall nuclear 
power station by Her Majesty The Queen on Wednesday. 
Nowhere else has such progress been made, nor is Britain’s 
lead even challenged. Earlier in the week Sir John Cockcroft, 
speaking in London, said he thought it unlikely that there 
would be as much nuclear power by 1965 in all Western 
Europe as in this country. In America nuclear power would 
not play as large a part in the economy as here for between 
ten and fifteen years. That Britain has raced ahead out of sheer 
necessity to avert a catastrophic shortage of fuel should in no 
way distract attention from the miracles which the Atomic 
Energy Authority has performed. Ten years ago there was 
nothing, except a small team of brilliant scientists. Today 
there are the immense fuel factories, and three further power 
stations under construction of the Calder Hall pattern. Ten 
years hence we may generate enough power from the atom to 
save over ten million tons of coal a year, more than a quarter 
of the amount burned in coal-fired stations last year. 

The task of achieving this astonishing target now rests on 
British industry, and it is to be hoped that the governments 
of the next decade will realise their responsibility to the com- 
panies which are trying to get on with the job. Political inter- 
ference, such as further nationalisation, or political feebleness, 
such as inability to lighten the tax load, might slow down the 
whole programme. That this may be the biggest danger of all 
is borne out by Sir John’s statement that ‘The power of 
creative technology is today so great that, given a clear goal 
and no political impediment [our italics], progress is certain 
to be more rapid than can be foreseen.’ 


THE ADMIRAL RADFORD STORY 


By Our German Correspondent Bonn 


DMIRAL RADFORD may yet make a lasting name for him- 

self in his own country, but if he fails he can be sure 
of a small but significant place in German history. At the 
moment, the Admiral is being cast here as the Wicked Fairy 
at the christening of the Christian Democrat Party’s election 
campaign. Three months after it was first aired, his plan 
for the reduction‘of the American armed forces has the power 
to make and blight policies in Bonn. 
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It is hard not to side with the cynics who point out that 
Dr. Adenauer has taken offence with what looks suspiciously 
like eagerness. At the time, the blow was certainly a severe 
one. There is no reason to doubt that Dr. Adenauer’s 
immediate reaction was other than it seemed—extreme motti- 
fication mixed with anger. The Chancellor had just returned 
from Washington, where he was given no warning of the 
Radford proposals. In forcing an unpopular conscription Bill 
through parliament he had repulsed the Radford arguments 
when they were pressed on him by the Opposition. Repeatedly 
the government reiterated what had seemed a prime com- 
mandment of Western defence: modern weapons do not mean 
fewer men. After all this, to find that the forces of irresponsi- 
bility had guessed more of the real American attitude than 
the confidant of the State Department! The exasperated 
Chancellor blamed everything on the presidential elections— 
and he still speaks of this upheaval in American politics as 
if it were a stroke which had suddenly deprived a trusted 
friend of his sanity. 

But at this point the vehemence of Dr. Adenauer’s resent- 
ment leaves room to doubt whether in fact he has been knifed 
in the back or has backed on to a knife. To have been let 
down by an ally is a much lesser humiliation than to have 
been forced by circumstances to admit one was wrong. The 
eighty-year-old Chancellor’s popularity is waning, and he is 
not well placed for next year’s election. But in the last two 
weeks he has done much to improve his prospects: he has 
virtually thrown his whole rearmament policy overboard and 
fitted himself out with a new one on popular vote-catching 
lines—and he has been able to do this, with apparent reluc- 
tance, at Admiral Radford’s expense. In fact, the whole 
‘Radford Plan’ imbroglio belongs to the best tradition of 
electoral comedy: one government is so shocked by the 
infidelities of another during election time that it faints into 
the arms of its own voters. 


Portrait of the Week 


HE Suez debate was duly carried to the Security Council 

last week and came to its appointed end on Saturday 
when Russia vetoed the Anglo-French resolution. The Coun- 
cil, however, agreed to six principles, the most important 
of which said that the operation of the Canal should be 
insulated from the politics of any country, but baulked at an 
additional clause re-stating the principle of the Users’ Associa- 
tion. After that there was nothing for it but for the delegates 
to go home and begin private negotiations again. So far these 
have consisted of talks between the French, British and 
Egyptian foreign ministers, and a surprise visit by the Prime 
Minister to Paris where, no doubt, the Association was dis- 
cussed. The French Assembly has not shown itself as ready as 
M. Pineau to believe that the ‘insulation’ clause meant inter- 
national control in an acceptable form. 

Arab reactions to the large-scale retributive attack by Israel 
on a Jordan frontier post last week, in which forty-eight 
Jordanians were killed, have been explosive. They consisted 
first of a request from Jordan for Iraqi troops to enter the 
country. Israel stated that she would regard such a move as 
a threat, and the British Foreign Office warned Israel that 
this country would go to Jordan’s aid if she were attacked. 
Israel in turn warned Egypt and Jordan that if she was attacked 
she would carry the fight beyond the borders. It was later 
decided that the Iraqi troops would remain on the Iraqi- 
Jordan frontier, presumably at the instance of the pro- 
Egyptian faction in Jordan. Syria has been supplying Jordan 
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with arms, and Egypt has been making promises of support. 
Mr. Dulles, cornered at a press conference, said that the US 
would aid ‘the victim of aggression,’ but was forced to add that 
‘aggression is not always easy to define.’ 

This is certainly true in Hong Kong, where forty-two were 
killed in riots on the Kowloon peninsula and where respon- 
sibility has been variously ascribed to Nationalists, Communists 
and British maladministration. The Chinese Government has 
not lost the opportunity of striking an outraged attitude. 

News at home has been rather more cheering. Exports in the 
first half of the year rose by £168m. and the Conservative Party 
conference turned out to be almost as jolly an affair as the 
Labour one had been. The delegates came in like lions and went 
out like lambs behind the Government—a firm attitude on 
Suez, and the abolition of rent control were easily agreed upon, 
and only the question of capital punishment caused much 
of a row. 

The Convocation of Canterbury has also been in session 
and has discussed marriage and divorce; it aimed at systematis- 
ing the present practice of admitting divorced people to the 
sacraments at the discretion of their bishop and saying prayers 
in church for them on their remarriage, but put off a decision 
till next year. 

Chief topics of ordinary conversation have been Nina 
Ponomareva, the Russian athlete, who finally appeared at Bow 
Street forty-four days after shop-lifting hats in Oxford Street 
and was discharged after paying costs, and Tatiana Chwastov, 
a small Russian girl whose American mother is preventing her 
from being taken back to Russia by her father. Nina has now 
departed, but Tatiana is obliged to stay. 

The usual autumn rash of statistics has produced some 
interesting results. Many fewer people die of tuberculosis and 
many more of cancer than ten years ago; 25 per cent. of 
deaths of young people are caused by accidents, 30 per cent. 
of graduates go into industry; they are paid the highest starting 
salaries by the oil industry and the lowest by the Church. 

The Queen has opened the first atomic power station al 
Calder Hall, Princess Margaret continues her triumphant tour 
of East Africa, and the Duke of Edinburgh has set off for 
Australia and the Olympic Games. Prelone won the Cesare- 
witch, and Pakistan has beaten Australia in a Test Match. 
Other international contests have ended in victory for an 
Irishman in the world ploughing match and the election of 
Miss Germany as Miss World 1956. 


Politica! Commentary 
By CHARLES CURRAN 


T was a curious conference. The silences revealed as much 
.. the speeches when the Tories met at Llandudno last 
week. The decision to give the critics their heads deprived 
them, apparently. of their tongues. The complaints and griev- 
ances that littered the agenda failed, almost completely, to 
reach the rostrum. Consequently Mr. Butler, Mr. Macmillan 
and Sir Anthony Eden were able, each of them, to elicit an 
endorsement far more emphatic than the forecasts warranted. 
Why? There were, I think, three reasons. 

One was the manifest feeling on the floor that discontents 
having been registered by resolution it was unnecessary, and 
might be harmful, to press them farther. Also, there was a 
marked lack of oratorical skill among the critics; of those who 
did become audible, none rose above the commonplace. (‘What 
this party needs,’ said one observer, ‘is a Bevan.’) Thirdly, the 
temperature of the conference was determined by the presence 
of large numbers of youthful delegates—who were, obviously, 
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much more eager to become enthusiastic about the future than 
to recriminate about the past. This was the most significant 
fact about Llandudno. It contrasted sharply with the impres- 
sion given by the Socialists’ conference at Blackpool—which 
seemed to be dominated by the middle-aged. 

At least one in four of the Llandudno delegates was under 
thirty. The proportion seemred, and sounded, higher still. There 
was an air of exuberance. It displayed itself outside the con- 
ference as well as inside—in particular, at the Town Hall 
meeting where Mr. Butler achieved a success with a pre- 
dominantly youthful audience that established him as the 
party’s Crown Prince. Mr. Macmillan placated the middle-class 
middle-aged; he succeeded in satisfying them that he was 
making headway against inflation. But it was Mr. Butler who 
carried the torch—and who regained all the intellectual author- 
ity over the party that he seemed, only a few months ago, to 
have lost permanently. He insisted that by backing rewards 
and opportunity against egalitarianism the party could win the 
next election. It was clear that this was what the youth of the 
party wanted to hear. 

Troglodyte Toryism made one appearance only during the 
conference; and highly unpleasant it was. This happened in the 
debate about capital punishment, when a speaker suddenly 
evoked fierce applause from the troglodytes both for hanging 
and for flogging. To reluctant retentionists and emphatic anti- 
floggers (such as myself) it was a repulsive noise. Once the 
chairman had intervened the conference thought so, too. The 
change of mood in the hall was so sharp that it could be felt. 

But if the troglodytes had any feelings-about trade unionism 
they kept them hidden. Mr. Iain Macleod, the Minister of 
Labour, had no difficulty in demolishing the proposition that 
secret strike ballots should be imposed by law; he did it with- 
out arousing a murmur. He had no difficulty, either, in reviving 
the Industrial Charter proposals for contracts of service and 
severance pay. 


* 

In terms of domestic politics the most startling speech of the 
conference came from Mr. Duncan Sandys, announcing that he 
proposed to enter the rent-restriction jungle. Yet he delivered 
it without raising the temperature by a single degree. He is a 
curious personality on a platform. He speaks in a flat, emphatic 
monotone, with every sentence given equal emphasis with 
every other. He could announce the imminence of the Last 
Trump as though it were merely a temporary relaxation of the 
by-laws against noise. Yet with this speech he has marched 
towards the gathering storm. As soon as he introduces his Bill 
—which is expected when Parliament reassembles next week 
—he will become the focal point of our domestic politics. 

He has decided to take the line of least resistance by de- 
controlling first the five million houses that are owner-occupied. 
But it is the subsequent steps that are awaited with much 
curiosity and some uneasiness. For Mr. Sandys has proclaimed 
in so many words that his aim is ‘progressively to abolish rent 
control altogether.’ It is the boldest utterance by any Minister 
since the war. Since it affects about two-thirds of all the house- 
holds in England and Wales, it dangles a glittering prize before 
the demagogues. 

Already this week Mr. Harold Wilson has made the first 
rush towards it. As a connoisseur of bandwaggons, Mr. Wilson 
has made no mistakes so far. His skill in using Mr. Bevan as 
a springboard entitles him to respect. And his opening roar— 
‘This is a measure designed to help the big property trusts’-— 
shows that he has lost none of his cunning. It was followed 
almost at once by the Scottish Council of the Socialist Party, 
which has wheeled up a whole pantechnicon full of fetishes, 
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ranging from ‘sheer madness’ to ‘the naked greed of landlords’ 
(and which is not deterred at all by the fact that Mr. Sandys 
has said nothing about Scotland). 

It may be that Mr. Wilson and the Scottish skirls are the 
harbingers of revolt. But it is not by any means a certainty. 
So far, at any rate, the rest of the Shadow Cabinet have kept 
silent. Mr. Sandys may be promoted to Chief Demon before 
the winter is out; for it is a venturesome act to tackle a problem 
that everybody knows must be tackled, and that everybody so 
far has been afraid to tackle. But a Minister who puts equity 
before popularity, and courage before claptrap is not neces- 
sarily committing political suicide. 

The fetishes of the rents freeze may well turn out to be a frost. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


MR. A. P. WADSWORTH, who has been forced by persistent ill 
health to resign the active editorship of the Manchester 
Guardian, is by far the most distinguished journalist of the day. 
I can remember my first meeting with him in the little room 
which for years he refused to abandon after he had become 
editor. It was late in the afternoon and he gave me a White 
Paper to read while he wrote a leader. I had scarcely come to 
the bottom of the third page before he had finished his article 
and was ready to talk again. At another interval during this 
conversation somebody brought him an official paper which he 
consumed in about three minutes. Later I learned that his speed 
both in writing and in reading was already legendary in Cross 
Street. Certainly I have never met anyone who could get the 
whole sense of anything at all, however complicated, in such a 
fantastically short time. No man is perfect and it may be that 
Wadsworth was sometimes slightly diffident in his dealings 
with a staff all too ready to plague him with suggestions. ‘Have 
I to go to Peru or not?’ ‘Well, we'll see about that.” Somebody 
once said that the best thing to do in such circumstances was 
simply to go to Peru, but I never met the man who did go. 
* ” o 
WHAT MIGHT HAVE been infuriating in a lesser man was 
always endearing in Wadsworth, for his qualities are so various 
and his stature so very great that he could do anything with 
anybody and be admired the more for it. He will be greatly 
missed in Cross Street, going about in his slippers, making his 
tea, and materialising at somebody’s shoulder with the sort of 
remark (delivered in a high-pitched voice) that would have 
been material for a speech from anybody else. His successor, 
Alastair Hetherington, is one of the most powerful journalists 
of the new generation and he comes to great authority at the 
early age of thirty-six. He is a Scot abroad and readers of the 
Spectator may remember an article he wrote in our Scottish 
Supplement in May in which he asked: ‘How many of us 
expatriates would go back to work in Scotland if we had the 
chance?’ For himself, as a journalist, he said: ‘Words written 
in Fleet Street or Cross Street are more likely to have an influ- 
ence towards the peace and prosperity of our times (even if 
only a small one) than words written off Buchanan Street or 
behind Waverley.’ The peak in the south, he wrote, is loftier 
than in the north. 
* * * 

ACCORDING TO REPORTS, politics and politicians are now the 
television equivalent of box-office poison in America: 1 am 
interested to see that this is not yet true here; the films taken 
at the party conferences have had a good press. A word of 
warning, though, to aspiring politicians: remember that the 
cameras have telephoto lenses, so that your smallest gesture 
is projected almost into the laps of people in homes through- 
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out the country. I am not here thinking of the speakers, whose 
mannerisms may be acceptable, but of the people on the 
platform beside and behind them. Immediately behind the 
speakers at one Llandudno session, for example, were a 
couple of nodders. Wilmot Mulliner (P. G. Wodehouse’s 
admirers will not need to be reminded) was a nodder: his 
function was to wait until the chief executive had made his 
statement. and the yes-men had said yes; ‘only when all the 
yes-men had yessed do the nodders begin to function. They 
nod.’ Whenever the speaker’s tone of voice began to indicate 
that he was moving in to score a point, the heads behind him 
rose to the nodding position: then, began to nod, gently: 
then, as the point was made, began to nod violently, to the 
accompaniment of clapping. It was, I am sorry to say, 
extremely funny to watch, quite ruining the speaker’s effect. 
* * * 


| ATTENDED ON MONDAY what must surely have been one of 
the strangest parties ever held within the precincts of the 
Houses of Parliament: given by one formerly certified lunatic 
for the press, in order that the press might meet seven other 
formerly certified Junatics, not to mention one woman who 
still is certified. The occasion of the party was the publication 
of A Doctor Returns by Dr. Donald Mcl. Johnson, the 
Conservative MP for Carlisle (an occasional contributor to 
the Spectator). One morning in 1950 Dr. Johnson woke up to 
find himself in the observation ward of a mental hospital; 
and though he was detained only for a few weeks, his first- 
hand experience of the country’s lunacy laws made him deter- 
mined to reform them. This book (which will be reviewed in 
our book pages shortly) is his manifesto. I must say that, 
talking to his ‘cases,’ it was clear that the law as it stands 
is not only outmoded, but a positive incitement to ill- 
intentioned persons to put their enemies out of the way. All 
that is required is a doctor’s signature (the signature of a 
JP is usually a formality) and you or I can be incarcerated, 
without benefit of habeas corpus, until such time as the 
hospital authorities agree that we are sane. Still, I feel that 
the more important aspect of Dr. Johnson’s work is his cam- 
paign against the stigma of lunacy. Why people should boast 
about going into a hospital to have their insides carved up, 
but should regard it as shameful to go for mental treatment. 
| cannot understand—particularly as getting on for half the 
hospital beds in this country are occupied by the mentally 
sick. Experience at advanced hospitals like Warlingham Park 
in Surrey has shown that the old concept of lunatic asylums, 
walled, barred and bolted, can safely be abandoned: even 
the ward keys can be thrown away. I wish Dr. Johnson the 
best of luck in his enterprise. 
* * a 


IN AN INTERVIEW on the BBC’s Panorama last Monday, Henry 
Sherek described a chat he has had recently with the Lord 
Chamberlain on the subject of the censorship of plays. The 
Lord Chamberlain, Mr. Sherek said, is not only determined 
to forbid homosexuality to be discussed in the theatre: he 
refuses even to allow it to be mentioned, for fear of ‘corrupting 
youth.” The idea that ignorance is equated with innocence is 
not, of course, new; it is still widely held in countries like 
Spain and Ireland. But can we afford to laugh at the antics of, 
say, the Irish Censorship Board, when we permit a court official 
to tell us what we may and may not see in the theatre 
(even the Irish have no theatre censorship)? Mr. Sherek, too, 
and other managers are quite wrong to argue that the censor- 
ship does not deprive us of anything—that it does not interfere 
in politics, for example. I am surprised that Malcolm 
Muggeridge, who was interviewing him, did not take him up 
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on this point; for Mr. Muggeridge well knows that though he 
can portray politicians in Punch, references to politicians on 
the stage are sometimes censored. A few years ago the Lord 
Chamberlain removed from a revue a song about Sir Anthony 
Eden called ‘Always a bridesmaid, never the bride.’ But by 
any reckoning, censorship and censor alike are an anachronism 
in Britain in 1956; and the fact that the present holder of the 
office has exercised his functions less often than some of his 
predecessors is less an argument that he should be retained, 
than that he is unnecessary. 
» * » 


BUT WHAT WOULD happen then? Mr. Sherek, I think, has 
one good point: the lack of the censor’s permissu superiorum 
would leave managements open to the risk of prosecution by 
any common informer, or local watch committee. This would 
not matter if the prosecution had to pay the costs of such 
cases in the event of an acquittal; if all cases went before a 
jury; and if evidence of the author’s intention were allowed. 
But these things would require a reform of the law (long over- 
due in the case of books); and until the law is reformed, 
theatre managements can plead justification for sheltering 
behind the Lord Chamberlain’s robe. But why have a court 
official as censor? The cinema managers get along perfectly 
well with a self-imposed censorship; and a similar body to 
deal with plays, though I personally feel that it should not be 
necessary, would be better than the present system. This 
system has now been made to look even more ridiculous by 
the season at the Comedy Theatre, where it is possible for 
anybody, at the cost of a five-shilling membership fee, to see 
a play which has been banned by the Lord Chamberlain as 
unfit for general consumption. 
. 2 * 


I SEE THAT the French financial periodical Les Echos thinks 
that Sir Anthony Eden ‘est devenu Européen,’ because he is 
convinced that Labour will win the next election and unless 
something is done will then ruin the country by ‘un retour a un 
dirigisme.’ The Conservatives, Les Echos asserts, have agreed 
to British participation in the Free Trade area in order to 
prevent Labour controlling and ruining our economy. The 
paper adds that if it appears unlikely that Labour will win the 
next election there is a ‘grand risque’ that the whole project 
will come to nothing. While it is of course true that the Free 
Trade area might stop Labour building Socialism in one coun- 
try, the article slightly reminds me of the scene in Sir Harold 
Nicolson’s novel Public Faces where the French Foreign Secre- 
tary at the height of an international crisis takes a series of 
disasters in his stride but becomes quite unnerved when he 
learns that the British Foreign Secretary has left by air for an 
unknown destination. This is too much for the French, who 
assume that he must be engaged in some deep Machiavellian 
design or he would never have left London during the crisis; in 
fact he had flown to Gloucestershire for the weekend because 
his wife had been tiresome at breakfast. 
x + * 


MR. BUTLER’S REMARKS about Sir Anthony Eden are really 
fabulous. Earlier this year he called Sir Anthony ‘the best 
Prime Minister we have,’ which was hardly an extravagant 
encomium. On Saturday he said that Sir Anthony had repre- 
sented the qualities of ‘courage, integrity and flair’ this summer 
more clearly than any Prime Minister he had ever served under. 
When one recalls that Mr. Butler served for many years under 
Sir Winston Churchill, it seems almost as if he is feeling his 
way towards a technique of damning with over-praise. What, 
I wonder, will he say about the next Conservative Prime 
Minister? PHAROS 
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Thinking and the Right 


By T. E. UTLEY 


examined the familiar proposition that the intelligentsia 

is going Right and has found it, by somewhat ponderous 
arguments, to be untrue. Mr. Strachey in his recent book 
Contemporary Capitalism has given some attention to the 
same theme but his conclusion is different. With the aid of 
a quotation from a review of mine in the Spectator, he reaches 
the conclusion that young intellectuals who are politically 
free to speak their minds are these days often bitter critics 
not only of the Left but of democracy itself and he adds these 
significant words: ‘. . . these fatal characteristics of demo- 
cracy have been discovered just at the moment when majority 
rule, working, as we have seen, almost as powerfully upon 
the party of the right as on the party of the left, is pushing 
the economy along paths profoundly unwelcome to “the 
10 per cent.”’ This Right-wing reaction, according to Mr. 
Strachey, is the avant-garde of a bourgeois counter-revolution 
which it is the function of Socialism to anticipate, and 
obviously this is a convenient doctrine for a radical party 
which finds that it has few real abuses left to challenge and 
must justify its existence by inventing a threat to the estab- 
lished order. Mr. Strachey professes no doubt of the reality 
of this threat which he finds to come, at one extreme of years 
and -distinction, from Lord Percy of Newcastle and, at the 
other, from me. He is convinced (and this is the important 
point) that it is essentially a threat from the intelligentsia. 


Let me say at once that I do not share the almost morbid 
preoccupation of these two writers and many others with the 
supposed political opinions of ‘the intelligentsia.’ That pre- 
Occupation seems to me to be one of the hallmarks of Leftism; 
indeed, the assumption that it is important to have an intelli- 
gentsia at all is another such hallmark. An intelligentsia may 
be broadly defined as a class of people which claims distinc- 
tion from other classes on the ground that it is endowed with 
superior mental equipment, which is conscious of its identity 
as a class and which has a sense of having some sort of 
specific function to be fulfilled corporately in the life of society. 
I would say that we did not have the beginnings of an intelli- 
gentsia in Britain until the birth of the utilitarian movement; 
the belief of the early utilitarians that they were engaged 
collectively in building up an exact science of politics and 
morality, their passion for talking to each other and corre- 
sponding with each other, their zeal for starting reviews and 
giving lectures, all marked them out as an authentic intelli- 
gentsia; but they never achieved that remarkable degree of 
gregariousness which distinguished British intellectuals in the 
Twenties and early Thirties; members of the Victorian intelli- 
gentsia were capable of disagreeing with each other on funda- 
mentals; their approach to life was eclectic; you could never 
be quite sure that because they believed one thing they would 
necessarily believe a whole lot of other things sentimentally 
though not necessarily rationally associated with it; like Samuel 
Butler, for example, they could denounce God without 
worshipping science. 


I: the current number of Encounter, Mr. Wollheim has 


Now it is clear that an intelligentsia in the sense which | 
have defined it is almost in its nature Left-wing, because its 
great binding link is the belief that life consists of a number 
of problems which will yield to an organised assault from 
reason, which assault the intelligentsia exists to deliver. It 
is also clear that it is possible to be an extremely intelligent 
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man.and-an extremely learned man without belonging to an 
intélligentsia, without even finding the society of those who 
do emotionally tolerable. The late Lord Baldwin had a rather 
distasteful saying to the effect that the difference between an 
intelligent man and an intellectual roughly approximated to 
that between a gentleman and a gent, but I do not wish to 
introduce any judgement of value into the distinction I am 
trying to make. I merely wish to emphasise the fact that during 
the inter-war years when by everybody’s admission the intelli- 
gentsia was Left, there were among the alleged mediocrities 
who governed us men of academic distinction like Lord 
Halifax or Lord Eustace Percy and there were also plenty of 
Chesterton’s voluminous dons who in erudition certainly 
surpassed the editorial staff of any Left-wing paper 
and who habitually voted Conservative and never once wrote 
to the Manchester Guardian about the rape of Abyssinia. On 
the other hand, there was at the same time an intelligentsia 
which regarded itself as a sort of political technocracy, had a 
virtual monopoly of ephemeral political writing of the more 
sophisticated kind and was almost uniformly Left. 


It is with the fate of this intelligentsia that Mr. Wollheim 
is concerned: he does not believe that most of his intelligent 
friends vote Tory; he concedes that a good many politically 
minded intellectuals have abandoned politics but denies that 
this is. equivalent to moving towards the Right; he believes 
that the superficial impression of such a swing is created partly 
by the dilemmas which afflict the Labour Party now that it 
has fulfilled that part of its programme which depended on 
moral intuition and has to calculate the consequences of its 
actions; and he sees no evidence of the emergence of a 
respectable and coherent Conservative philosophy. 


Now I contend that what Mr. Wollheim is describing is 
the disintegration of an intelligentsia, but I think his preju- 
dices obscure his mind concerning the causes of this move- 
ment. I certainly do not admit that it would be necessary to 
prove that most intellectuals vote Conservative in order to 
demonstrate a swing towards the Right in politics, and I think 
that the key to the whole matter is unwittingly provided by 
Mr. Wollheim himself in his account of the dilemmas of the 
Labour Party : it is one of the privileges of the Left to describe 
its inadequacies as dilemmas and its mistakes as tragedies; 
where a Conservative would blush and be quiet, a Socialist 
is privileged to enter a stage of audible self-examination in 
which the responsibility for his own errors is subtly trans- 
ferred to the rest of mankind. The alleged dilemmas of 
Socialism today are nothing more or less than the failure of 
the whole Socialist technique of arguing straight from abstract 
principles to policies, the whole heritage of political rationalism 
in the naive form in which it passed to the intelligentsia of the 
Twenties and the Thirties. The move towards the Right is a 
move towards empiricism, towards scepticism of generalities 
in politics, and towards the belief that sound political thinking 
must begin from concrete situations understood in the light 
of the history which created them. It is a repudiation of the 
tradition of the Encyclopedists and of the French Revolution, 
the tradition to which doctrinal Socialism is the heir. 

Mr. Strachey is quite wrong to see this movement as the 
stirring of the bourgeoisie: 1 would be at a loss, for example, 
to know what the precise views on British domestic policy 
of two of its eminent representatives, Dr. Talmon and Mr. 
Berlin, are, and if I asked that question of either of them 
it would be from the same humble curiosity which news- 
paper reporters seek to satisfy when asking great musicians 
if they eat cereals. An empirical approach to. politics may 
result in a variety of practical conclusions, but it will not result 
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in either the methods or conclusions which distinguished the 
Left-wing intelligentsia of the Twenties and Thirties. 

Why does Mr. Wollheim not understand this? I suspect 
that it is because his mind in this respect is dominated by 
the Left-wing idea of the importance of an intelligentsia. One 
of the elements in that idea is the implicit and quite 
unwarrantable assumption that persons of equal intelligence 
and integrity will arrive at the same conclusions about politics. 

Once intellectuals become empirical they cease to be 
organised. It is in this that the movement towards the Right, 
towards what is in reality if not always in profession a 
Burkian philosophy of politics, consists: certainly it does not 
consist in what I suspect will prove to be the short-lived 
fashion of strident criticism of all aspects of the established 
order of which the most often quoted example today is Punch; 
that is mere Jacobinism and not particularly important. What 
is important is that intellectuals are becoming sceptical and 
meditative about politics and as a consequence ceasing to 
function as an intelligentsia. 


Kremlinology 


By PETER WILES 


R. CRANKSHAW* is a much more serious and 
M competent observer of the Soviet Union than many 

give him credit for. The suggestion that Bulganin and 
Khrushchev’s antics in India were to spite not Britain but 
China is a brilliant one, a valuable pebble on the distressingly 
small heap of our knowledge of Sino-Soviet relations. The 
characterisations of Khrushchev and Mikoyan are also 
original and admirable. 

Accuracy is another virtue of the book: e.g., the usual and 
inaccurate portmanteau “Teddy boy’ is discarded in face of 
the distinction between the guligan (juvenile delinquent, of 
uneducated parents) and the stilyaga (child of upper-class 
parents to whom jazz and Edwardian clothes are attractive 
because they are anti-Soviet)—a distinction the Soviet press 
does its best to blur. Great social and psychological insight is 
also shown by the passage on the party member’s Brechtian 
attitude to pity. Indeed the whole travelogue part of the book 
—the majority of it—and the passages of literary criticism 
are excellent. 

On more basic subjects. however, one misses the intellectual 
effort required to comprehend that curious but central Soviet 
phenomenon, the ‘clotting’ of important developments in quite 
separate fields into one political ‘complex.’ In a totalitarian 
theocracy issues that seem disparate to a more empirical 
temper develop a kind of paranoid interdependence; if you 
believe in small-scale farming, that is Bukharifism, so you 
must also believe in the primacy of light industry. and a con- 
ciliatory foreign policy. 

Or the connection may be personal. Some bigwig supports, 
Say. a new literary trend and a new agricultural policy; then 
his agricultural enemies undermine him by turn—some hack 
critic against his favourite authors. Moreover since the leaders’ 
unity must be monolithic they can only attack each other 
covertly. on marginal matters: thus Khrushchev is now assault- 
ing Mikoyan via a doctrine of inflation and a review of a book 
on the civil war in Ukraine. One is reminded of Freud on the 
genesis of dreams. Like the human psyche, Soviet society is 
a seamless web. Not less than those who weave such a web, 


* Russia Without Statin: The Emerging Pattern. By Edward 
Crankshaw. (Michael Joseph, 18s.) 
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those who unravel it for the West must be low-grade poly- 
maths; prepared, like Khrushchev, to spout on architecture, 
maize, investment, Lenin and British rule in India. Our author, 
however, is not as much at home as he should be in all these 
fields. 

Further, since power is highly centralised, all these ‘com- 
plexes’ are bound up with the fortypes of particular leaders, 
whether these individuals themselves initiate tendencies or 
merely put themselves at the head of them. Hence the extreme 
importance of ‘Kremlinology’: who is liquidating whom, and 
why. Often when a muffled explosion occurs in the Kremlin 
some wit will say, ‘Oh well, Crankshaw will explain it all 
next Sunday.’ This is not so: Mr. Crankshaw is notably 
deficient in the card indices, detailed chronologies and 
imaginative flights of the true ‘Kremlinologist.’ He does not 
usually study the order in which names are printed, or the 
likely patronage behind the promotions of younger men. 
Indeed he explicitly condemns such activities: 

It serves no useful purpose, unless to familiarise the reader 
with the names of the Soviet leaders. It can lead te so firm 
conclusions. On the other hand, it very certainly distracts 
the eye from the fundamental issues. The interpreter ot 
Soviet affairs is apt to fall in love with the creations of his 
own imagination. . . . What matters is that every individual 
in the Government of the Soviet Union and the highest 
organs of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union was a 
creature of Stalin’s, and helped Stalin to carry out those 
policies at home and abroad with which we are all familiar. 
On this count, until there is conclusive proof to the contrary, 
there is nothing to choose between the lot of them. They 
were all the satraps of the most terrible tyrant in modern 
history; they were all murderers on his behalf. 

But this is to neglect the great advances that ‘Kremlinology.’ 
invented by ex-Communists, has made since it fell into more 
responsible hands; and above all it is to be wilfully blind 
to the fact that ‘complexes’ of tendencies are bound up with 
individual leaders; so that there is a very great deal to choose 
between them. 

These combined deficiencies are well illustrated by the 
author’s attitude to the fall of Malenkov, the central event of 
his period (Khrushchev’s secret speech, and his sparring with 
Mikoyan, came too late for the printer). Thus he says of the 
controversy between heavy and light industry in early 1955: 

They were accused of total heresy, of ‘right-wing deviation.’ 
and lumped with the ill-fated Bukharinites. And since all 
this was going on at the time of Malenkov’s fall, and since 
Malenkov had publicly stated the case for more consumer 
goods at the expense of heavy industry, it was natural to 
assume that there had been an all but fatal conflict in process 
between the ‘liberalising’ elements in the collective, headed 
by Malenkov, and the ‘reactionafy,’ or Stalinist elements, 
headed by Khrushchev. . . . I was never attracted to this 
conclusion. . For a start, nobody in a high position to 
my knowledge had ever suggested that heavy industry should 
cease to be a first priority, certainly not Malenkov. There 
was nothing in any of his speeches to indicate that he really 
believed that the time had come to drop heavy industry to 
second place: all he said was that the discrepancy between 
heavy industry and light industry was too great, and that 
the second should be expanded. 

But it was a victory of reactionaries. Why else was Stalin’s 
birthday celebrated with a pomp unknown in 1954? Why the 
sabre-rattling speeches of Koniev and Vasilevsky at the 
Supreme Soviet after Malenkov’s resignation? Nay, more, 
Malenkov’s mere contention that light industry should grow 
faster than heavy—to which he did give public utterance— 
was taken as a heresy : to ‘drop heavy industry to second place’ 
is an inexact description of Malenkov’s proposal, showing 
indeed a deficiency of economic training in him who uses it. 

For individual insights, then, especially social, literary and 
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psychological, this book is to be cordially recommended. But 
sympathy with the people is not backed by the needful empathy 
with the minds of the leaders. In the fields of economics, 
politics, administration and ideology there is not the intel- 
lectual vigour required to encompass the whole: the ‘emerging 
pattern’ promised by the sub-title remains emergent. 


More Power for the 
Car Driver 


By OLIVER STEWART 


OWER and the almost limitless secondary ways of using 
Pp: in a motor-car are the chief attractions at Earls Court. 

The driver of a 1957 model has more power in his engine 
and more power at his elbow. He is asked only to tilt a toe or 
lift a finger and the stuff pours from the engine: hydraulic 
pumps and rams, vacuum servos, electric motors and negative 
feed-back systems jump into action and work the clutch, change 
the gears, boost the steering and the braking and raise and 
lower windows and heads. 

The extended automaticity which is the mark of the new 
cars, branches from increased engine output, and that has been 
obtained chiefly from higher compression ratios. From the 
Morris Minor to the Bentley they are all up: the Minor from 
7.2 tol to 8.3 to 1; the Bentley from 7.25 (for the Continental) to 
8 to 1. The new Rover goes to 8.5 to 1. Higher compression 
ratio gives more power, but not at the expense of higher specific 
fuel consumption. The price it exacts is usually heavier crank- 
shafts and big-end bearings and fuel of high octane rating. 

There is plenty for the extra power to do; but Citroén remains 
the only maker in the world to see the fully powered motor- 
car and to see it whole. As in Paris last year, so at Earls Court 
this year, the DS 19 stands out as an integrated power system. 
An engine-driven hydraulic pump boosts the steering and the 
braking (discs in front) and ministers to gear-changing and sus- 
pension. British and American car makers are, as yet, content 
to add a bit of automaticity here and a bit there. Of these bits 
assisted steering is the most interesting. 

It is found in the Rolls-Royce and in the Armstrong Siddeley 
Sapphire. The Sapphire has an over-riding manual control so 
that the amount of power can be varied. During a week’s trial 
of the Sapphire I succumbed to the fascination of power steer- 
ing. On the open road it makes little difference; but when 
manceuvring in traffic or in a garage or a parking place, the 
ability to spin the steering wheel with a finger is an appreciable 
pleasure. 

An objection sometimes raised is that powered steering 
deprives the driver of ‘feel.’ It is by the feel of the steering wheel 
that the tyre adhesion on varying road surfaces is directly 
signalled to the driver. With full power, the Sapphire wanted 
watching on a fast but winding road. In the Rolls-Royce, which 
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LEVIATHAN.—A large whale was cast on shore at North Berwick, 
about fourteen days ago. It was sold by the captors for 37]. 10s. 
exclusive of the bones, which were purchased by Dr. Knox, of 
Burke notoriety, for 14/.; he is on the spot himself, superintend- 
ing its dissection and preparation as a skeleton, to be exhibited 
in his museum. 
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I shall not be able to try until after the Show, it is claimed that 
feel is present as in manual steering. The power application is 
adjusted so that it does not begin until a certain load has been 
applied to the wheel. In addition to this form of feel there is the 
form that varies with speed; ‘Q-feel,’ as air pilots call it (and 
power controls in aircraft have points of resemblance to power 
controls in motor-cars). Again Rolls-Royce say that they have 
found the solution to the adjustment of fee] with speed. 

Automatic transmission systems are legion. They are mostly 
of American origin even though they may be built here. Of 
British origin are the Hobbs (seen last year in the Lanchester 
Sprite) and the new Rover transmission which uses a torque 
converter. It is in the 105 R. Fully automatic transmissions are 
still too heavy, too complicated and too expensive for the 
smaller cars, and we see this year a number of ‘two-pedal’ 
systems in which the gears are still changed by hand, but the 
clutch operation and the adjustment of engine speed are auto- 
matic. There is also the Laycock de Normanville overdrive 
which, for the driver, has some of the characteristics of an auto- 
matic transmission. 

British makers still shine in sports cars. We must all regret 
the withdrawal of Jaguar from racing; but this make has borne 
a heavy burden and its successes at Le Mans and elsewhere 
have helped British sports cars in general. Few have any right 
to quarrel with the decision taken by Sir William Lyons. During 
the past season Aston Martin cars have been responsible for 
maintaining the British reputation for building high-perform- 
ance sports cars. The pioneer work done by these machines on 
disc brakes is alone justification for the time and money 
lavished upon them. The Triumph TR3 is the first British car 
in large-scale production to fit disc brakes as standard. 

If a quick survey is now made of a few detail design features, 
a less satisfactory situation is discovered. It is astonishing that 
expensive cars should still demand that, in order to check the 
engine sump oil level (instruction books say it should be done 
daily), the driver must open the bonnet and plunge an arm into 
the murky recesses alongside the engine. It is astonishing that 
there should be no radiator water-level indicators; that the 
topping-up of batteries should be left to intermittent inspec- 
tion and fiddling with distilled water bottles when a simple, 
semi-automatic sight feed could be fitted. 

Tyre makers insist that they can now supply tyres with tube- 
less covers and secondary inner air chambers which will always 
get the motorist home. But there is still the utmost hesitancy 
among car makers to throw away the spare wheel and the built- 
in jacking system. The saving in weight would be appreciable; 
there would be more room for luggage and prices could be 
slightly reduced. a 

As one who owns a continental make of car, I express a 
personal preference when I say that I would not willingly own 
a car with the low-geared steering found in many British and 
most American cars; or a car without independent suspension 
on all four wheels; or a car with the doors opening in the 
‘wrong’ direction, that is, hung at the rear. I am also sensitive to 
the inadequate handbrakes which, if applied really hard to hold 
the car on a steep incline, can only be released after an exhaust- 
ing struggle. I was glad to notice the Bentley Continental with 
a handbrake whose ratchet is freed by twisting the handle. 

Air-cooled engines have their enthusiasts, but they also have 
vigorous opponents. It is a pity that such an interesting car as 
the Dyna Panhard is difficult to acquire in England. It is also a 
pity that this pioneer French maker should have weakened and 
should, this year, have modified the brilliant original design of 
this twin-cylinder, air-cooled, front-drive car by substituting 
steel for the light alloys originally specified for the body, 
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The two turbine cars, the Rover and the Renault, must not 
be forgotten. The Rover is an indication of the practical 
possibilities and does not appear to be far removed from a 
marketable model. The company’s engineers, however, are still 
reluctant to say when they expect to offer a turbine car for 
sale. Its greatest strength lies in the fact that the gas turbine is, 
in itself, an automatic variable transmission system. It gives 
without addition, the very drive which this year’s Show suggests 
is on the way to universality. 

Dr. F. Llewellyn Smith, the Deputy President of the Society 
of Motor Manufacturers and Traders, has described this year’s 
Show as the ‘most important of all since the war for the car 
industry’ and has said that this is because it is being held at a 
time of ‘reorientation within the industry.’ Most visitors to 
Earls Court will find there a refutation of the criticism, often 
heard in the last few months. that the British industry is 
complacent. The models may not be experimental or adven- 
iurous; but they show that British makers are putting forth a 
continuous effort to hold a position in the world markets. 


Going Into Industry 


By CHARLES WILSON. 


HIS* is the first of three related surveys called 

| collectively ‘Industry and the University Graduate.’ It 
is focused on the problem of graduate employment— 
which jobs graduates go to and why. That some such survey 
is needed needs no emphasis. As the authors observe: “There 
ure not enough of certain important types of graduates to go 
round. Yet, astounding as it may seem, nothing precise and 
comprehensive is known about the employment they enter.’ 
The answer suggested by this inquiry is that rather more 
than a third now go into commerce and industry, just under 
a quarter into teaching, the remainder into the professions. 
Two-thirds of those with technology degrees and two-fifths of 
those with scientific degrees entered industry. So much, and 
a good deal more, of the information provided, one might 
expect. It has been clear since the war that a profound change 
was coming over the relationship between the higher education 
and employments. It is ofly a pity that the team were not able 
to include some retrospective and historical view of the subject 
the records of the University Appointments Boards and the 
old Central Register would provide valuable evidence—so 
that the rate and dimensions of this change might be better 
established. For there is littke doubt that the doctrinaire, 
pompous, bilious character of much British (as distinct from 
continental) Socialism springs, not from its working-class 
ancestry and their quest for justice, but from its admixture 
with upper-middle-class snobbery about trade—at best the 
feeling that to be too preoccupied with profits and money was 
vulgar, uncivilised, un-Christian; at worst just plain ignorant 
snobbery. The clever boy was directed automatically into the 
mystery called The Higher Administration, the nature of which 
nobody could explain to him. Who managed the business after 
the Old Man died, if anybody did, is one of those obscurities 
that still await inquiry. What is plain is that all this has changed 
rapidly since 1945. His conscience relieved by taxation of any 
undue anxiety about the propriety of opulence, the upper- 
middle-class man now has to steer his son into industry where, 
as the survey confirms, he shares careers with the clever boys 
from all classes who went in earlier times to government. The 
consequences of all this on the economic future have yet to 








* GrapuaTe EMPLOYMENT. A Sample Survey. PEP. (Allen and 
Unwin, 30s.) 
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be seen: but there can be no doubt it will alter our politics. 


This is a social document of great importance. It is filled 
with facts and reflections of the greatest interest: some—such 
as the low starting salary levels in commerce—are surprising. 
One can only hope it will be studied as widely and carefully 
as it deserves—not least by those responsible for running the 
nation’s public utilities, who are evidently falling behind in 
the competition for the best recruits. It need only be ‘added 
that the survey maintains the very high standard of care and 
skill we have come to expect from PEP. 


The Puff and the Book 


By R. H. LANGBRIDGE 
|: has been said with some truth that publishers 


advertisements are seen only by people with an interest 

in books. This is, of course, true of all forms of advertising; 
the public sees what it wants to see and ignores the rest, and 
as book-lovers account for a relatively small proportion of 
the total population, publishers’ advertisements can have a 
strictly limited impact. Yet the history of book advertising 
is as Old as advertising itself. Books and patent medicines 
were certainly among the first articles to be announced in 
the press. 

In the very early days all advertising was set in the same 
type as the matter in the editorial columns. Even a hundred 
years ago announcements seldom amounted to more than 
four or five lines of small type set in single-column form. 
Since ‘displayed’ (large type) advertisements became general 
early this century the other announcements have been known 
as ‘classifieds.’ 

A typical example of a publishers’ classified announcement, 
taken from The Times of 1856, ran as follows: 

The New Novel—now ready at all libraries, 3 vols. 
THE HOUSE OF ELMORE: A Family History. ‘The story will 
be read with unflagging interest. The characters are power- 
fully drawn.’—Literary Gazette. ‘A splendid production.’— 
John Bull. Hurst & Blackett, publishers, successors to Henry 
Colburn. 

This style of advertisement continued practically unchanged 
for the next thirty years until someone, possibly a publisher, 
conceived the idea of repeating the key line of his 
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INVESTMENT INTEREST 


INCREASED TO 
FROM SEPT. Ist 
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From September, every in our 
Society will receive interest at the rate of 34% 
per annum. That is worth more than 6% 
where income tax is payable at the standard 
rate. Money in deposit accounts will earn 
3%, also with income tax paid. Investors 
can draw their money out very easily when (e) 
required, without a penny depreciation. 
May we send you more details ? 
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Here is the rich, rare comfort you have always desired. In this car you The famous Riley 2} litre O.H.V. engine ; 
are completely relaxed. And let’s admit it, one feels proud of the way the PATHFINDER is 110 B.H.P. at 4,400 r.p.m. 12” Hydraulic Brakes. 
singled out and admired. But the worth of this car—the best of all Rileys—goes Independent Front Suspension. Coil Springs at the rear. 
deeper than the sweeping grace of its brilliant new styling. Telescopic Shock-absorbers. 
You must drive the Pathfinder. It is the only possible way to appreciate its performance. Real Leather Upholstery. Seating for Six. 
Visit your Riley Dealer and see for yourself what he means when he says Borg-Warner Overdrive 
“Riley for Magnificent Motoring”. is available as an optional extra, 


. 
he by lhianXK <p> 
RILEY MOTORS LIMITED, Sales Division, COWLEY, OXFORD 
London Showrooms: RILEY CARS, 55-56 Pall Mall, S.W.z. Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Ltd. Oxford and 41 Piccadilly, London W.r 





12 months’ warrant» 








Exquisite, full colour, framing size repro- Now you may participate in one of the boldest 


ductions of the finest paintings of the Great publishing adventures of our times. Large size, finest y |. iit 
quality ART BOOKS edited by outstanding commentators, — 

Masters — VAN GOGH — REMBRANDT — Sey ” ! 3 
each containing 16 large colour plates, plus a course of art appre- meant 

DEGAS — UTRILLO — CEZANNE, and ciation . . . . all of this can be yours FOR ONLY 12s. 6d. A MONTH. _ 

others. The-value of any art book is in the quality of its reproductions : and no description.can convey 
the superb quality of these new books—they must be SEEN to appreciate how fine they are. 

FREE-—for And this is the reason for the confident invitation to accept the first book—on Vaw Goca— 

inspection in the for FREE INSPECTION with no obligation. 

comfort and 


The ART TREASURES BOOK CLUB is planned to bring great-art into thousands of homes 
at a price everyone.can afford : the Daily Express is backing the venture with its great resources. 
Here is how the plan works: Fill in and return the form below. You will receive on approval 


privacy of your 
own home, the 





WORLD'S the first monthly selection—Van GocH—plus the first chapter in The Course of Art Appre- 
GREATEST ciation. It also RESERVES YOUR MEMBERSHIP. If you do not wish to join the Club 
ART return the two books to us. If you wish to take up your membership, send 12s. 6d. plus your 
TREASURES completed application form which will be sent with your books. 

















PLUS—free each ‘ener a wee en nm mn rere 2-45 
month—an i ART TREASURES BOOK CLUB: Daily Express, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 : 
; : 
eatiguening chapter (A) I accept your offer: send books on Name , 
in the new and j 4pproval and enclose membership form. ; 
brilliantly written j (8) I wish to enroll immediately. I enclose Address i 
Course of Art yj 12s. 6d. (plus 1s. 3d. postage) and await ; 
snowed “ hen j immediate delivery. 
ee F i Please tick which of the above paragraphs apply i 
en eee eee eee 
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announcement. To our eyes the difference is trifling, but when 


THE HOUSE OF ELMORE 
became 

THE HOUSE OF ELMORE 

THE HOUSE OF ELMORE 

THE HOUSE OF ELMORE 
the seeds were sown from which has blossomed the exotic 
flowers of all present-day ‘displayed’ advertising, This par- 
ticular ‘gimmick’ could be carried to the point of absurdity. 
One Duckworth page announcing a new novel by E. Temple 
Thurston repeated the title of the book seventy-one times. 


It is difficult to use much originality in advertising books 
and a few well-tried ideas have been in constant use for many 
years. But if the structure of publishers’ advertisements has 
remained virtually unaltered there have been considerable 
fluctuations in the media used to announce new books. Fifty 
years ago it was inconceivable that anyone would buy the 
Observer or Sunday Times for their book reviews. Occasional 
reviews did appear from week to week, but there was no regular 
feature as there is today. It was the weekly journals of opinion 
that specialised in books. The pages of the Spectator, 
Atheneum, Nation and Saturday Review were crowded with 
reviews and publishers’ advertisements. The daily papers were 
also literary-minded. The Morning Post, Daily Chronicle, 
Daily Telegraph and Daily News gave many columns of book 
reviews each week, and these were supported by book adver- 
tisements. The Times was, as usual, in a class by itself. 
Reviews scarcely ever appeared in its pages, but several 
columns of book advertisements were carried each week. 
Book reviews were printed in the eight-page Times Literary 
Supplement, issued free with The Times. 


By 1926 the situation had changed. The two Sunday papers 
were now carrying more reviews and advertising than the 
weekly journals, with the daily papers bringing up the rear. 
Publishers’ advertising began to alter. Spaces were larger, 
type-faces were blacker, and claims more extravagant. The 
new house of Victor Gollancz was established early in 1928. 
From his first announcements in the Sunday papers (strangely 
enough he has almost ignored the literary weeklies although 
these have not ignored his books) it was obvious that con- 
siderable thought had been given to the presentation of his 
advertisements. The use of big, black type, a heavy border, 
predominating spaces and clever copy-writing combined to 
give an effect that made all other publishers’ advertising seem 
weak and old-fashioned; and within a few months the larger 
publishing houses had to retaliate with even larger spaces and 
blacker type. The book pages of the Sunday Times and 
Observer became more numerous to accommodate the pub- 
lishers’ demands. The normal three and four pages soon 
became eight, nine, and even ten pages per issue; a tempo 
of advertising that continued right up to the outbreak of war. 
The war, and post-war, years, however, had a sobering effect. 
Paper rationing, increased production costs and higher circu- 
lations resulted in advertisers paying more for smaller spaces. 
This economic ‘squeeze’ reduced the size of advertisements 
to the scale of fifty years ago, when small single-column spaces 
were the fashion. 


Today, the latest development is the ‘classified’ advertise- 
ment—the prototype of all publishers’ announcements. So, 
within sixteen years we have witnessed a complete revolution, 
passing backwards through the styles of the preceding hundred 
years! 

Of course, | am not suggesting that the classified advertise- 
ment has already taken the place of the normal displayed 
advertisement. A glance at the publishers’ announcements in 
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his journal would disprove that. What I am saying is that 
several newspapers are already offering this type of advertise- 
ment to publishers, and others are considering the idea. 

My own view is that this attempt to bring down the cost 
of advertising single books to a level that the hard-pressed 
publisher can afford will be welcomed. There is no reason why 
both forms of advertising should not continue side by side. 
But what a remarkable example of the wheel coming full 
circle! 


City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


AST week’s golden October weather has made me think 
[*: Surrey and what a beautiful county it once was, and 
in some places still is. Sunset behind Sutton Palmer 
pine trees, brilliant fungi on brown pine needles, and here 
and there a sleepy valley between the heaths, with a few 
thatched cottages out of the sound of Southern Electric— 
if Tennyson is the poet of Lincs, Hardy of Dorset and Arnold 
of Oxon, then Meredith is the poet of Surrey. The winds, wet 
woods and vast sunsets are the stuff of his nature poetry. 
Now seems none but the spider lord; 
Star in circle his web waits prey, 
Silvering bush-mounds, blue brushing sward; 
Slow runs the hour, swift flits the ray. 


VaE VECTIS 

Possibly because it is envious of that sweet isle of pleasure, 
the Isle of Man, the Isle of Wight has decided to copy it and 
have a motor race track. Of all disastrous sites for this, it 
has chosen West Wight, which is still country and like a 
piece of Dorset broken off and left in the sea. The track, if 
the county council has its way, will make an eight-mile circuit 
from Chessell Farm to Afton, thence to Freshwater Bay and 
along the Military Road to Brook Green, through Brook 
Village and over Brook Hill back to Chessell. Of course there 
have been protests from local residents, but protests have 
little effect anywhere with councils, especially if the councils 
have a quick money-maker in view. 


‘CARTE BLANCHE’ AREAS? 


Would it not be a good idea if ministries and county 
councils, instead of making lists of buildings to be preserved 
in our towns, made lists of streets where they could do what 
they jolly well liked, carte blanche areas for speculators and 
Government departments? This thought occurred to some 
architect friends of mine walking down Lower Thames Street 
who noticed that, after St. Magnus the Martyr, its two really 
distinguished buildings, the Coal Exchange (J. B. Bunning, 
1846-49) and the Custom House (rebuilt by Sir Robert Smirke, 
1825-26), were the only ones threatened. The City could so 
well have chosen Cannon Street, Queen Victoria Street, 
Moorgate or almost any of its main thoroughfares for widening 
and rebuilding. And, in Central London, I would name Oxford 
Street, Tottenham Court Road and Charing Cross Road as 
admirable sites for new commercial cliffs. I am sure many other 
large cities could designate equivalent carte blanche streets. 


GOING INTO A DECLINE 

I have been told that ‘Yours very sincerely’ is cooler than 
‘Yours sincerely.’ Is this. then, the right order. ranging from 
hot to cold, for subscribing letters? ‘Love and kisses,’ ‘Love,’ 
*Yours affectionately,’ ‘Yours,’ “Yours ever,’ ‘Yours sincerely,” 
‘Yours very sincerely, ‘Yours most sincerely,’ “Yours truly,’ 
*Yours very truly,’ “Your obedient servant,’ ‘Yours faithfully’? 
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ATH-BOI, and other Insoluble Mysteries 


*W CAN'T bear the idea of working in an office.’ 

I must, in my time, have uttered these words. | like 

to think that I did not utter them often, partly because 
they are plaintive and partly because my life has been haunted 
in only a mild and intermittent way by the bugbears they 
evoke. But I have frequently heard them spoken by other 
people, male and female, young and middle-aged, and I can- 
not recall a single instance in which I have withheld from the 
speaker my spontaneous sympathy and support. ‘Office life,’ 
I have always agreed, ‘must be hell.’ 

Yet as a matter of fact I spend much of my own life in 
an office. Jt differs chiefly from pukka offices—I mean the 
sort of offices that one associates with ‘office life-—in being 
much more uncomfortable and inconvenient than any of them; 
and it is at this time of the year, when the evenings begin 
to draw in and the wind to agitate in a discreet tattoo the 
metal flap marked ‘Letters’ which is its main, though not its 
only, means of ingress into my sanctum, that a vague dis- 
content steals over me. I think almost with envy of the white- 
collar class ascending daily in powerful lifts to warm, bright, 
functional rooms equipped with tape-recorders and calculat- 
ing machines. 

The muted sociable rattle of the tea-trolley outside their 
doors does not interrupt their telephone conversations; mine 
are frequently blotted out altogether by the roar of a tractor. 
Their privacy is not at the mercy of scrap-iron merchants and 
fertiliser salesmen who, failing to observe the legend ‘Inquiries’ 
over a Satellite office, bring in with them a great rush of 
gelid air. And no proper office harbours in its ceiling a colony 
of woodworms whose patient, unremitting efforts coat all 
beneath with a fine integument of dust. 


* * * 


In all country estate offices there tends to accumulate a 
detritus of uninteresting curiosities: arrowheads, fossils, the 
skull of a stoat, bomb-splinters, great carbuncles cut from a 
diseased tree, a miscellany of useless trouvailles which it never 
occurs to anyone to throw away. My office is no exception 
to this rule. But interspersed among this normal class of relics 
are others less congruous to their surroundings. When, and 
for what purpose, did I bring to my place of business a single 
volume (ATH-BOI) of the 1875 edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica? It is indeed crammed with fascinating informa- 
tion (‘The strangeness of the baths of animal substances, that 
have been at various times in use, is such that their employ- 
ment seems scarcely credible. That baths of milk or whey 
might not be unpopular is not surprising, but baths of blood, 
in some cases of human blood, have been used; and baths 
of horse dung were for many ages in high favour!); but 
how did ATH-BOI ever get into my office, and how will it 
ever get out? 

The same questions might be asked, with equal pertinency, 
about a complete set of Linguaphone records in Chinese. 


* * * 


The Goon-like inconsequence of this jetsam would not 
bring on a feeling of malaise if only the essential appointments 
of my office made more sense. For it must not be thought 
that I have surrendered to the forces of obsolescence and decay. 
On the contrary! Every year some modernisation is effected. 
I can now for instance, with the aid of an instrument which 
looks as if it had at one time been on tour in Journey's End, 


telephone to the estate mechanic in his workshop, pro- 
vided that he has not got ‘Workers’ Playtime’ switched on 
too loud; and the real telephone is equipped with a wonder- 
ful bit of patent flex which never gets in a tangle and was 
sent me by its manufacturer after I had written a humorous 
article about the intransigence of ordinary telephone flex. 
The old grate, which used to fall apart and set fire to the 
threadbare carpet, has been replaced by a new one, and a 
large hook has been fixed to the porch outside, hitched to 
which my horse, if I ride to the office, gazes reproachfully 
at me through the window. All the time thoughtful improve- 
ments of this nature are being put in hand. 

But still there is something not quite right, something 
slightly surrealist about the place. Nothing could look solider 
or more respectable than the glass-fronted bookcase or the 
nine volumes of Coates’s Herd Book arrayed, with Knocker’s 
Digest of Workmen’s Compensation Cases and kindred tomes, 
upon the middle shelf. But why should the shelf below it 
house Darling’s Pyrometry, six copies of a German translation 
of one of my books, Who’s Who for 1920, a small empty bottle 
labelled ‘Concentrated Orange Juice,’ a large full bottle 
labelled ‘Tincture of lodine. Poison,’ a bundle of Christmas 
cards, and one Egyptian piastre? I am not a finicky person, 
nor one who sets much store by the Art of Gracious Living; 
but why do I have to have Darling’s Pyrometry among my 
lares et penates? What is pyrometry, anyhow? 


* * * 


Then there is the problem of one of my maternal great- 
grandfathers, an Irish baronet and a surgeon of renown. A 
copy of his portrait by Millais stands on the floor behind 
a leather sofa. Since it is a practically life-size portrait there 
is no room for it on the walls, and Sir Richard’s dignified, 
sardonic profile looms up over the back of the sofa like some- 
one who has been persuaded, against his better judgement. 
to play the Gravedigger in an amateur production of Hamlet. 
When anyone sits down on the sofa a cloud of tiny white 
feathers flies out through the holes which the dogs have 
scratched in the leather; and as these settle slowly on the 
antiquated or irrelevant appointments of my office I often 
have the illusion that a look of weary disgust passes across 
the face of my maternal great-grandfather. 

This always reminds me that one of these days I must 
have his head cut off and framed in a picture of manageable 
size. Besides being inherently disrespectful, this act has been 
so long postponed that the thought of it fills me with a 
double dose of guilt. Office life may, as I have so often opined, 
be hell; but it really ought not to confront one with problems 
of this kind. 


* + + 


And yet, despite all its drawbacks and follies (one huge 
drawer has never contained anything except nine composition 
billiard balls and a mousetrap), 1 would not change my office 
for a proper one, with graphs on the walls, fluorescent light- 
ing, silver photograph frames on the desk and a picture of 
an extensive factory over the mantelpiece. It is not commodious 
or up to date or within easy reach of anywhere that matters; 
but once, stepping out of it into the dusk. | saw a woodcock 
go roding through the grey air a few feet above its roof, and 
one can put up with a lot from an office where that sort of 
thing has happened, and may happen again. STRIX 
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CONSCIENCE AND CONSTITUENTS 


Sirn.—It was charitable of Pharos to use no 
stronger word than ‘dubious’ when com- 
menting on the constitutional aspect of Mr. 
Nigel Nicolson’s statement to his constituents. 
This statement, indeed, raises an issue of the 
first importance, far transcending the imme- 
diate question whether or not capital punish- 
ment should be abolished. 

If, as Mr. Nicolson implies, it were the duty 
of an MP to prefer the wishes, known or 
supposed, of his constituents to the prompt- 
ings of his own intellect and the dictates of his 
own conscience, we should have to revise all 
our long-cherished notions of parliamentary 
government. We should not only be at the 
mercy (as we already are) of a party pro- 
gramme, mystically described as ‘a mandate 
from the people’ and enforced by the Whips; 
we should also be exposed to the tyranny of 
uninformed mass opinion, such as has re- 
cently been seen in all its nastiness at Black- 
pool and Llandudno 

What, one may ask, is the point of paying 
an MP even the modest salary he now re- 
ceives if he is to act as a mere robot? Would 
not a perfected system of public opinion polls, 
allied to our existing bureaucracy, be more 
efficacious? If Mr. Nicolson’s judgement is 
wrong about the death penalty it may equally 
be wrong about Bournemouth’s attitude to- 
wards the death penalty; he may quite con- 
ceivably have misinterpreted the wishes of his 
constituents. Besides, it has often been found 
that what places like Bournemouth think today 
the rest of the country was thinking the day 
before yesterday; and even if Mr. Nicolson 
believes that Parliament should govern in 
accordance with the wishes of a national major- 
ity at any given moment, he cannot surely 
believe that it should govern in accordance 
with the wishes of Bournemouth. One must 
echo Burke and remind him that he is not a 
member of Bournemouth but a Member of 
Parliament. 

He may, however, feel that this historic and 
still unsuperseded view of our Constitution is 
out of date. He may have decided (as Lord 
Salisbury also seems to have decided, to judge 
from his speech in the last Lords debate on 
capital punishment) that our system of parlia- 
mentary government should now give way to 
one of government by Gallup Poll, or at any 
rate by referendum. If this is Mr. Nicolson’s 
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view—and it follows with inescapable logic 
from what he has said to his constituents— 
then he has surely not gone far enough in the 
action which he has taken, or proposes to take. 
He should bring his revolutionary creed out 
into the open—apply for the Chiltern Hundreds 
and fight a by-election with the slogan that 
‘the people’ should be ‘consulted’ on every 
significant issue which might arise during the 
lifetime of a Parliament. If re-elected he should 
devote his energies in Parliament to securing 
the realisation of this aim, and he should in- 
fallibly vote against any attempt by Parliament 
(i.e., in most cases the Government) to impose 
its will without first obtaining an express man- 
date from the electorate. 

Acting thus he would certainly forfeit any 
goodwill which is now felt towards him by 
party managers; but he would have the con- 
solation of knowing that he was behaving with 
consistency according to his lights. By his con- 
duct so far he has made the worst of both 
worlds, having sacrificed his conscience and at 
the same time violated the whole spirit of our 
Constitution.— Yours faithfully, 

ALTRINCHAM 
47 Lowndes Square, SW1 


SECRET POLICE POWERS 


Sir,— May | offer one small correction to Mr. 
Benenson’s correction of Mr. Curran? 

The resolution I moved at Blackpool to 
limit the encroachment of secret police was 
lost, it is true, by 800,000 votes, but this was 
really not ‘contrary to expectation,’ once the 
National Execytive had declared themselves 
unwilling to accept the resolution. The general 
view was that if we could knock up some two 
million votes it would be something of a 
miracle, whereas, in fact, we scored 2,600,000 
—far and away the biggest anti-platform vote 
during the whole conference. 

Moreover, the hand-vote taken before the 
card-vote was called for showed delegates 
overwhelmingly in our favour; so much so, 
indeed, that I should not have thought Mr. 
Curran guilty of exaggeration in comparing 
Mr. George Strauss’s gallant effort on the other 
side to ‘preaching prohibition in Burton-on- 
Trent.’ 

It should be remembered, also, that the 
Executive had not rejected our resolution and 
that the high vote was scored in spite of the 
Executive's promise to reconsider the problem. 
Yours faithfully, 

BENN W. LEVY 
66 Old Church Street, SW3 


THE ‘MAIL’ AND THE GUARDS 


Sir,—In a reference last week to a Daily Mail 
report on ‘incidents’ among Guardsmen 
Reservists and others in Malta, you wrote: 
The reporter described Guardsmen march- 
ing on the officers’ mess shouting slogans and 
carrying posters until the Army’s riot and 
mutiny regulations had to be read out. The 
story appears to have been largely inven- 

Sos « 

Your first sentence is correct. Your second 
is untrue. So far from being ‘invention,’ the 
Daily Mail report was the only authentic first- 
hand account of what happened and was based 
entirely upon the evidence of those who took 
part in the affair. 

The testimony of no fewer than eight 
Guardsmen was collected by our reporter and 
quoted in the newspaper. From eye-witness 
stories it was established beyond reasonable 
doubt that the march took place, that slogans 
were shouted, banners carried and the riot and 
mutiny regulations read. 
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It was only after this exclusive report had 
appeared in the early editions of the Daily 
Mail for October 8 and inquiries from other 
quarters were being made, that the War Office 
issued its own statement. This, somewhat 
naturally, made as light of the episode as pos- 
sible. It did not deny, however, that incidents 
reported in the Daily Mail had taken place, yet 
it is apparently upon this official statement 
that you based your charge of ‘invention.’ 

It is true that while our informants estimated 
that 150 men had taken part in the march, the 
military authorities put the number at forty or 
fifty and said that other matters had been 
“exaggerated.” We were careful to give these 
disclaimers three times in the course of our 
report, in order that a true balance could as 
far as possible be preserved 

In view of these facts I hope you will publish 
this letter in refutation of your own damaging 
and unfounded accusation.—Yours faithfully, 

WILLIAM HARDCASTLE 
Deputy Editor 
The ‘Daily Mail, Northcliffe House, EC4 


{Mr. Hardcastle quotes only part of our sen- 
tence. It continued: “There was indeed a pro- 
test march, but rt was quite orderly, and the 
men dispersed quietly when told to by the 
RSM. According to the Daily Mail story 
(which multiplied the number of marchers by 
three) the guardsmen carried ‘END BULL’ 
posters, and howled down officers outside the 
officers’ mess. This is untrue. The Mail also 
quoted claims made by the men that the fire 
picket had been called out, and that a guard 
fixed bayonets in an attempt to halt the march. 
These are also untrue. What the Mail did its 
best to blow up into a ‘rebellion’ was in fact 
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a comparatively mild affair. Still, these errors 
are venial by contrast with one piece of egre- 
gious distortion. The Mail’s front-page head- 
line was ‘Mutiny Act Read To Guards’, and 
in the early part of the story it was claimed 
that ‘the Army’s rioting and mutiny regulations 
were read to the marchers’ (Mr. Hardcastle. 
indeed, still seems to think this was what hap- 
pened). But in fact, the regulations were not 
read until the following day; a fact which was 
relegated to the tail-end of the story, on an 
inner page (Mr. Hardcastle may perhaps be 
forgiven for having failed to read thus far). 
The Mail’s treatment of the whole affair seems 
to us amply to justify our description ‘largely 
invention.’—Editor, Spectator.] 


BREAD AND FLOUR 

Str, — How refreshing to read Pharos’s 
common-sense remarks last week (September 
28) about the nutritive value of different types 
of bread! But it was more than common sense 
for, as successive reports from the most 
eminent doctors and scientists have pointed 
out, there is no difference between various 
types of flour and bread so far as good health 
is concerned—all are equally good. What a 
person chooses to eat may safely be left a 
matter of taste. And, with this in mind. | 
refrain from arguing about the relative merits 
of the products of the various types of bakery. 

However, I do quarrel with his assertion that 
bakers cannot make the type of bread as made 
in France because of the quality of the flour 
here. If Pharos would care to ask a French 
baker about this, he would find that bakers in 
that country would in fact buy our flour if 
only they could, but foreign flour is not 
allowed to be imported into France. 

There is a difference, generally speaking, 
between English and French bread, but this is 
the result of differing economics of baking and 
a different outlook on the subject of food as 
a whole. Nearly all French bakeries are 
family concerns and bake at all hours, Further- 
more, French housewives are prepared to call 
at the bakers every day—sometimes even twice 
or three times a day. To some extent, French 
housewives are obliged to buy their bread 
frequently for it is certainly not palatable after 
twenty-four hours and, judged by British 
tastes, is uneatable after forty-eight hours; this 
would not endear it to British housewives.— 
Yours faithfully, SIDNEY DARK 

Press Officer 
The ‘Incorporated National Association of 
British and Irish Millers, Ltd. 


OXFORD DIVIDED 

Sir,—I have read the statement of the Dean 
of Christ Church to which Mr. Blake refers 
me. I agree that it is restrained, reasoned 
and dignified, though I do not accept its con- 
clusions. I was criticising, however, not the 
Dean’s statement, which appeared after I had 
written, but the former Senior Censor’s article. 
I had supposed that this fairly represented the 
attitude of his college; I am happy to find 
myself mistaken. 

Mr. Blake also suggests that his assessment 
of the Minister’s motives and of the beauties of 
Christ Church Meadow is matter of opinion 
and therefore not open to reasonable dispute. 
An historian of Mr. Blake’s calibre will be 
aware that it is not only judgements of fact 
that can be convicted of error; and the error 
in this case is crucial. If the Meadow really 
provides ‘one of the loveliest views in Europe,’ 
than certainly the risk of spoiling this view by 
a road must not be run. But Mr. Blake should 
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recognise that few people would seriously 
endorse such an extravagant claim.—Yours 
faithfully, 

T. C. W. STINTON 


Wadham College, Oxford 
* 


Sir—Mr. Charles Wilson is so anxious to 
damn those who think differently from him 
by attaching the label of ‘Philistine’ to them 
that the logic of the Minister’s proposals for 
Oxford has escaped him. Whatever decen- 
tralisation of shopping facilities is achieved, 
however many by-passes and intermediate 
roads are built, the geographical layout and 
the road system of Oxford will result in the 
university area of Oxford being swamped by 
traffic unless some restrictions are imposed. 
Serious restrictions cannot be imposed unless 
a central alternative route to the High Street 
can be provided. The Minister proposes the 
road through Christ Church Meadow because 
it is the only one which makes possible the 
closing of Magdalen Bridge and other restric- 
tions which will effectively keep the university 
area clear of all but neighbourhood traffic. 

It suits Mr. Wilson to be cynical about the 
possibility of keeping Magdalen Bridge closed. 
He underestimates the public awareness of the 
great issues involved. A decision to close 
Magdalen Bridge in exchange for a Christ 
Church road would in fact be a major compact 
between city and university to secure a route 
for the essential traffic of the former and to 
give quiet to the latter. Such a compact would 
not be easily upset. Ministers may come and 
go, and city councils may change, but breaches 
of good faith in British public life should not 
be reckoned as a probability when framing 
policy. In a matter such as this it is a near 
impossibility.—Yours faithfully, 

FP. V. PICKSTOCK 
78 Sandfield Road, Headington, Oxford 
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Sir,—lI first saw Oxford in 1912 as a member 
of the first WEA Summer School at Ballig| 
College. Compared with the present volume 
of traffic it was then almost unbelievably 
deserted. I learned that the issue then between 
the ‘reactionary’ College authorities and the 
‘progressive’ Philistines was the erection of 
iron poles and overhead cables in the High 
for an electric tramway. In the course of our 
discussions, I was dismayed to hear a 
prominent Liberal don of Balliol speak in 
favour of the plan. Fortunately it was 
defeated; but who will now dare to say that 





the ‘reactionaries’ were wrong?—Yours faith- 
fully, W. E. J. LINDFIELD 
Sedgeberrow Rectory, Evesham 


CHURCH AND TRADE UNION 


Sir,—Forty years ago there were in this part 
of London crowded congregations and vast 
assemblies at the trade union meetings. Today 
the only crowds are to be found at football] 
meetings and the ‘dogs.’ Mr. Simon Phipps 
is completely right when he says that Church 
and trade unions alike lack vision. But are 
these the only causes of a most serious situa- 
tion? The Communists and Roman Catholics, 
whom he mentions, both attract attention, but 
their numbers are small. In short no idealism, 
no cause, appears to move the ordinary people 
today, their apathy is so great. Pay is now 
sufficient for food, clothing and the television, 
the worst of the housing has gone. In the 
past they fought, with the trade unions and 
the Church, for tangible wants; today they do 
not realise their need of certain spiritual and 
mental things and are not willing to fight for 
them. It is esential for the Church’s continued 
existence in these parts that it recover its 
vision, but it will be very long before it can 
move all the people again.—Yours faithfully, 
DENNIS COOPER 
Eton House, Eastway, Hackney Wick, E9 


Contemporary Arts 


Waterfront 


A VIEW FROM THE BripGe. By Arthur Miller. 
(New Watergate Theatre Club: Comedy.) 
THROUGHOUT the play I was oppressed by a 
feeling of something familiar which | could 
not quite place. The heavy, slow-moving 
dialogue suddenly quickening to violence and 
brutality, the rhetorical and not always effec- 
tive poésie de ville New York style, the in- 
articulate grunts and groans of the hero, the 
lack of strictly intellectual interest, the 
romanticism implied in the choice of milieu 
and character—all these features of Arthur 
Miller’s dramatic style are in a very easily 
recognisable tradition. Kazan and the Group 
Theatre, Waiting for Lefty and Winterset, all 
lie submerged like the rest of an iceberg 
beneath the craggy surface of A View from the 
Bridge. Like that of most plays in this tradi- 
tion the plot is simple enough. A worker on 
the New York waterfront lives with his wife 
Beatrice and his niece Catherine. Sub- 
consciously he falls in love with his niece, but 
this is only brought home to him when he takes 
into his house two illegal immigrants into the 
country with one of whom, Rudolpho, 
Catherine falls in love. Then he does every- 
thing in his power to break it up, trying to 


convince Catherine that Rudolpho is a homo- 
sexual (this bit got it banned by the Lord 
Chamberlain’s office) and eventually denounc- 
ing the immigrants to the authorities. The 
consummation of the tragedy is when Eddie 
suddenly is made to realise his own motivation 
and goes out to be killed in a knife fight with 
Marco—the second of the men he has 
betrayed. 

All this made a powerful play which had 
enough strength to overcome its defects. The 
major fault seemed to me a certain slowness 
in the first act, a delay in the building up of 
tension which is partly to be explained by the 
fact that Mr. Miller has apparently expanded 
his play from one to two acts since the New 
York production. The trouble with having 
characters who are strong and silent is that 
they become a bit of a bore if they are allowed 
to remain too long without exploding into 
violent action. For this reason the second act 
was far more effective than the first. I think 
that Eddie’s inner life is not entirely free from 
boredom for those who are compelled to watch 
its tortuous evolutions during the first act, and 
Peter Brook’s direction in this half of the play 
did nothing to speed things up. Moreover— 
and this is a criticism which would, I imagine, 
have applied to the New York production too 
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WORLD NEWS-SCGOOP 
FROM MOSCOW ! 


GUY BURGESS 


How | got away 
What | am doing in Moscow 
My work for the British Secret Service 


Controversial and alarming? Yes. 
But it’s news—news that even M.L5 


could not get. 


It starts Monday October 22 
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WE HAVE NOT 
ACHIEVED PERFECTION 


Users of this new Grundig Tape Recorder may disagree with our statement; but 
“perfection” is a word which has a knack of easing itself into the description of 
any new Instrument — until a new model comes along! 

The TK8, with its brilliant styling and extraordinary performance demonstrates 
again that beyond each past achievement there has remained some room for 
refinement and improvement. With the TK8 we seem to have reached the 
perfect combination of efficiency, beauty and utility in tape recorders. We 
shall be glad to hear what you think, when you have tried it. 








GET THE MOST OUT OF LIFE NOW—GET A GRUNDIG TK8-3D 


GRUNDIG (Great Britain) LIMITED 
Advertising & Showrooms : 39/41 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1I; 
Trade enquiries to: KIDBROOKE PARK ROAD, LONDON, S.E.3. 








TK8-3D FOR FULL DETAILS Dept. S.P.8. Please send me the illustrated TK8-3D leaflet and the name of 
POST THIS COUPON my nearest stockist. 
Price a 
72GNS. — i 3036-00 
" ADDRESS Se a i he ae 
— (Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Co., Ltd.) G8 
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—there are moments when Mr. Miller’s 
rhetoric slips and becomes bad prose poetry of 
a peculiarly infuriating kind. Against these 
criticisms must be put the strength of the play, 
the usual economy of language, the humanity 
of the approach to the characters (this is 
where Mr. Miller differs from, for instance, 
Tennessee Williams) and the speed:of the 
action when it gets going. The balance is 
clearly on the credit side. 

The tragedy is well acted, though the British 
cast do not reproduce the tones of the New 
York waterfront with any ease. Anthony 
Quayle gives intensity to Eddie, and Mary Ure 
and Brian Bedford make an innocent pair of 
lovers caught up in something beyond them. 
The success of the evening for me was Megs 
Jenkins’s impersonation of a wife wanting her 
husband to sleep with her again, a performance 
alternating between anger and pathos, Michael 
Gwynn, on the other hand, seemed to me mis- 
cast as the Italian lawyer acting as chorus to 
the drama. He did his best, but his heart was 
obviously not in it. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


+ 


The Darling Set at the Guildford Theatre is 
a professionally tailored cautionary tale newly 
written by Douglas Rae and admirably pro- 
duced by Peter Zadek. A promising lad with 
theatrical ambitions and a nice espresso-type 
girl friend is seduced from both by the atten- 
tions of a well-meaning but neurotic leading 
lady. Alec McCowan as the hero is very good, 
especially in the later stages of gin-sodden 
spanieldom, and Vanda Godsell as his anxious 
temptress is a convincing picture of a woman 
recapturing first love for the tenth time. They 
are well supported and one always feels that 
the play is about real people. I wish, though, 
that writers wouldn't try to convince me that I 
am looking at the contemporary scene by pep- 
pering their plays with superfluous swear-words 
or, if they must, that actors would not mouth 
them so defiantly—the Lord Chamberlain can- 
not always be in the audience. 

Plaintiff in a Pretty Hat at the Duchess 
Theatre offends in much the same way, but 
after all the aristocracy has never had many 
inhibitions about its language, and as for the 
contemporary scene it is sketched in with a 
few easy strokes by reference to taxation and 
the fact that the castle has to be let for six 
months of the year in exchange for a twenty- 
five-guinea flat in Knightsbridge. The cast, true 
to type, ‘do nothing in particular and do it very 
well.” Hugh Williams, set to rescuing ‘the boy’ 
from a breach of promise case, achieves 
miracles of hair-breadth timing and the others 
circle around him with suavity and decorative- 
ness. Hugh and Margaret Williams have com- 
pounded the plot of all the right ingredients— 
aristocracy, sex, mystery and an occasional 
touch of seriousness. Ideal for the WI Christ- 
mas outing. 

D. W. 


Overprivileged Nightmare 

WITHIN the past few days, television has shown 
us two great plays. ITV did Chekhov's Seagull 
and the BBC The Tempest. | suppose we ought 
to be grateful. Here is the BBC at its do-good 
best, sneaking culture into the bookless 


lounges of Subtopia, and here—glory be! —is 
No Good Boyo ITV come to the penitent 
bench for ninety long minutes 


Yet I find the effect depressing. | want to 
form a Society for the Protection of Master- 
pieces from Television The medium is just 
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not good enough for the best. It can only 
reduce the greatness of a great play. It cannot 
use the full range of talents of great actors. 
Let’s see Shakespeare on the stage, read him, 
listen to him on the radio, but keep him off 
the television screen. 

I have asked several intelligent people how 
they got on with The Tempest. Not one stayed 
with it to the end. Chekhov is easier to present. 
He works more in miniature and calls for 
more refined acting. But it is difficult to 
suspend disbelief in a living-room where the 
fire needs mending, the dog is restless, the 
telephone rings and the unread books mutely 
but powerfully reproach 

Still, there must be several million people 
who have never before been within fifty miles 
of a production of Chekhov. It is hard 
for a socially overprivileged journalist to 
appreciate what television means to the socially 
underprivileged. Each night they collect an 
astonishing bag of celebrities. Within three 
hours last Friday, for example, they could see 
Larry Adler, Arthur Askey, Antonio, Yvonne 
Arnaud, Jack Payne, Tom Arnold, Sir Edward 
Bullard, Mr. Macmillan, Mr. Macleod and 
Mr. Butler. Entertainment, science. politics. 
The science, by the way, was fascinating even 
to the non-scientific viewer. It seems that the 
detergents with the new blue whitener do 
really wash whiter than they did or soaps still 
do. 

The show I enjoyed most was given by 
Norman Evans, the Lancashire comedian. He 
is a character comedian and the only one, | 
think, who plays pantomime dame parts the 
whole year round. His show on Saturday 
night was set in the old burlesque tradition 
with a messy kitchen scene and a bedroom 
sketch that must be as old as Chaucer. But 
they are still wildly funny. It is a pity that 
comedians of Evans’s kind are so few today. 
They are splendid on television. 

Askey did a brilliant ten minutes in the new 
series The ABC of Show Business. He is not 
a character comedian. He is a clown; an 
excellent clown but not a great one because 
he has no touch of pathos. I recommend Zoo 
Quest to all viewers who, like me, were brought 
up on missionaries’ lantern lectures. David 
Attenborough has something of Chataway’s 
engaging ingenuousness, which may be artless- 
ness concealing art. 

JOHN BEAVAN 


Shell Shock 


Attack! (London Pavilion.——TnHE Moun- 
TAIN. (Leicester Square Theatre.-~—— You 
Can’T RUN Away From It. (Odeon, Marble 
Arch.}——Mam’SELLE STRIPTEASE. (Cameo- 
Royal.) 

Attack! is another nail in the coffin of the 

romantic conception of war, which it shows as 

squalid from start to finish, even the soldiers’ 
appearance being made ludicrous and sinister 
by the shape of their caps. It is a courageous 
bit of realism spoilt by some cheap heroics 
towards the end and has a number of painful 
and terrible moments that bring the fear of 
battle (particularly in street fighting) home to 
the least experienced—the moment when the 
silent town leaps to life as snipers appear at 
every cranny, the moment when the tank looms 
round the corner to take up most of the narrow 
street. It disposes of the idea that officers are 
brave in proportion to their rank by showing 
us as the central figures a cowardly. blustering 
captain and a politically time-serving colonel, 
when vengeance overtakes in the shape of a 


rather unbelievable lieutenant, a part melo- 
dramatically written and played with a maxi- 
mum of histrionics by Jack Palance. The faults 
of loudness and over-emphasis, mounting 
almost to hysteria by the end, are faults of 
construction and psychology, to be blamed on 
the original play, Fragile Fox, rather than on 
the director, Robert Aldrich. For when the 
film gets out in the open, away from the wordy 
and windy script, the direction has tremendous 
pace and power; and for its content, its 
attitude, is important—or may become so— 
historically too. 

Living in Switzerland cured me of the love 
of mountains, so it was as a_ prejudiced 
observer that I set off to see The Mountain, 
the tale, based on a novel by Henri Troyat, 
of a Swiss shepherd's heroic climb and descent; 
and found it, in spite of myself, an enthralling 
film. For two reasons: Edward Dmytryk’s 
direction and Spencer Tracy’s acting. Much of 
the film is concerned, quite factually, with 
the detail of the climb, the scaling, inch by 
alarming inch, of what appear impossible 
surfaces: without heroics, it keeps you in that 
flutter of physical dread that is yet not 
disagreeable, because pleasure at the skill 
involved predominates. We see foot, hand or 
eye against the vast background, hear rather 
than see, feel more than either, the resounding 
depths that await the smallest slip, the least 
slackening of cunning or concentration. As the 
good man who loves his worthless young 
brother (Robert Wagner, by now a familiar 
juvenile villain), Spencer Tracy is as craggy as 
his surroundings, a simple and splendid figure 
it does one good to see; as always with this 
extraordinary actor, his performance is less 
an act than a characterisation, a transference, 
for the moment, of personality and power to 
a new figure: in his lumbering, elderly shep- 
herd you recognise not the actor but the 
stature of the man. 

Retitled, refurbished, and with some musical 
numbers thrown in, You Can't Run Away 
From It is Dick Powell’s version of Frank 
Capra’s It Happened One Night, with June 
Allyson and Jack Lemmon in the parts so 
gaily and adultly taken twenty years ago by 
Claudette Colbert and Clark Gable. Miss 
Colbert, if I remember rightly, played the 
millionairess as a perfectly poised young per- 
son, incompetent not by nature but through 
force of circumstances; Miss Allyson plays 
her as a schoolgirl, a character that is never 
really convincing except for a few ecstatic 
moments when she dances with a scarecrow 
and—hat crammed about her ears and legs 
flailing stiffly about—looks not merely youth- 
ful, but not much more than ten years old. 
The rest of the time the illusion vanishes, for 
she lacks dewiness, the quality that made us 
believe Audrey Hepburn in Roman Holiday 
when she confessed it was the first time she 
had ever been alone with a man—a remark 
that. made by Miss Allyson, merety caused 
titters. And with the rest of the film, too, 
though most of the jokes and.the by now 
folksy situations remain, much of the charm 
has worn off, for the direction lacks Capra’s 
lightness that yet gave weight, through sheer 
excellence, to trifles. 

Brigitte Bardot’s youth and charm do some- 
thing to mitigate the excessive silliness of 
Mam’selle Striptease, a film which starts the 
Cameo-Royal in Charing Cross Road off on 
a new lease of life us a cinema for continental 
films: but not enough. Director: Mare 
Allegret. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 
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Personal protection is national safety 


To protect his family is one of man’s nobler instincts: to make provision for his old age is just plain 


common sense. To do these things he is turning more and more to Life Assurance—and his needs are met. 


The money which the Life Offices receive in premiums is one of the principal sources of development capital 
for British industry and commerce. In the past four years the annual amount paid in Life Assurance 
premiums has increased by over one hundred million pounds. In this way the people who seek personal 


security through Life Assurance assist in the well-being and advancement of the Country’s economy. 


L ife Assu ran ce a safeguard of real prosperity 


Issued by the Life Offices’ Association, London. Established 1889 
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BOOKS 


Morality Enlarged 


By BRIAN INGLIS 
Me: a historian has owed his lifetime’s reputation 





to the book he is about to write: Lord Acton’s is 

one of the very few reputations which have survived 
posthumously on the strength of a book which was never 
written. He has, admittedly, the Cambridge Modern History, 
of which he was the editor, as an unwieldy monument; and 
he has a plaque, as it were, in the form of one misquotable 
aphorism. There are also his—often not very inspiring— 
lectures and essays, of which a selection has recently been 
published in the Meridian series,* with an interesting introduc- 
tion by Gertrude Himmelfarb. But his reputation, in a sense, 
still rests on the History of Liberty he did not manage to 
produce; and even now, over half a century after his death, 
the question is not whether he was indeed a great historian 
but why, being great, he failed to produce it. 

The simplest explanation would be that Acton suffered 
from the historian’s occupational disease: inability to stop 
researching. There is always more research; but a historian 
has to make up his mind ruthlessly when the law of diminish- 
ing returns is beginning to operate: when the amount of fresh 
information to be gleaned is no longer worth the time of the 
gleaner. The decision, never easy to take, is particularly 
difficult for a man of wide learning. When he said of Déllinger 
that ‘he knew too much to write,’ Acton might have been 
thinking of himself. 

Another explanation commonly put forward is that he 
feared a breach with the Church. He bowed to authority in 
1864, when he suspended publication of the Home and 
Foreign Review, because its liberal principles were regarded 
as heretical in Rome. He bowed again after 1870, when papal 
infallibility, which he had strenuously opposed, was proclaimed 
a dogma. The appearance of his History of Liberty, though, 
could hardly have been overlooked, had it expressed his known 
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views; and Acton might have thought it wiser not to risk 
a third clash. 

But this is to underestimate him. His real motives can now 
only be guessed; even where he describes them himself he 
may be rationalising. But from what is known of him, it is 
unlikely he was frightened by fear of imperfection or of 
excommunication. His uncertainty has to be looked for on a 
deeper level: in the confusion caused by the rival claims upon 
him of his morality and of his faith. 

Acton agreed with Burke that ‘history is a preceptor of 
prudence, not of principles. The principles of true politics are 
those of morality enlarged.” Again and again, Acton stressed 
the importance of conscience, rather than creed, as the arbiter: 
‘Judge not according to the orthodox standard of a system, 
philosophical, political, but according as things promote or 
fail to promote the delicacy, integrity and authority of con- 
science.’ But a historian’s nagging conscience often led Acton 
into difficulties with his faith. He could not help seeing that 
the processes by which truth is revealed to the Church are 
not at all the same as those by which it is revealed to the 
historian. In many cases, for example, the basis of a Catholic 
belief is early tradition. Acton the historian knew that tradi- 
tion may be the, product of wishful thinking; or of that 
adaptation by which a religion appropriates the ideas of 
others—much as a music-hall comedian, when he overhears 
a good story, prefaces it for audiences with, ‘A funny thing 
happened to me on the way to the theatre tonight.’ By such 
means even the Abominable Yuletide can become the 
Dickensian, and finally the Selfridgean, Christmas. 


It is, of course, arguable that tradition represents a psycho- 
logical truth more valuable than the historian’s reality; that 
young Edmund Gosse was silly to shudder about Christmas 
pudding (‘flesh offered to idols’) on account of its Yule begin- 
nings, because such pagan ceremonies, vile though some of them 
were, were at least a groping towards spiritual truths. Acton 
would have conceded this; but he was also aware that tradi- 
tion might be used not in the interests of spiritual advance- 
ment but for personal and sectarian power. For instance, the 
belief that certain relics have miraculous properties has been 
excused, because it is the belief, not the relics, which works 
the miracles; and fostered because the humble populace likes 
and needs such aids to devotion (the same sort of argument 
as that has been used in the publicity for the film Moby Dick: 
the fact that Gregory Peck has to wear a beard as Captain 
Ahab has, where possible, been disguised, in photographs or 
on posters, on the grounds that it would be a pity if any 
fan should be deterred from seeing so fine a film merely 
because Peck is bearded). Such white lies everybody, except a 
Gosse pére, is prepared to tolerate up to a point; but as Acton 
knew, they have their disadvantages. The casuistry necessary 
to exploit them is a great dissolvent of character. Constant 
rationalising, even from the best of motives, tears the mind 
from its moorings in the conscience; the better a man is at 
explaining why something in itself objectionable should be 
done for the greater good, the quicker he will lose the instinct 
for discriminating whether the ‘greater good’ is for the glory 
of the Church—or for its power. 

The means used to win souls, too, are apt to create ends 
quite different from those intended. The time may come when 
the weight of feeling accumulates and becomes uncontrollable: 
and a dogma emerges. It was for these reasons that Acton 
opposed the notion of papal infallibility; he felt it could have 
gained general adherence only because ‘the passage from the 
Catholicism of the Fathers to that of the modern Popes was 
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accomplished by wilful falsehood; the whole structure of tradi- 
tions, laws and doctrines that supports the theory of infallibility 
and the practical despotism of the Pope, stands on a basis 
of fraud.’ 

A few months later the dogma was proclaimed. Acton had 
three choices. He could accept it, telling himself (as many 
Catholics still do) that the dogma is not capable of actual 
disproof, and is in any case so hedged around with qualifica- 
tions that the infallibility of any individual pronouncement 
will always be in some doubt. Acton’s conscience, however, 
would not tolerate such quibbles. Nor would he leave the 
Church: he was convinced that no Catholic should volun- 
tarily do so, and the Church was not prepared to perform the 
severance. So he submitted, as ‘an act of pure obedience, 
not grounded on the removal of my motives of opposition to 
the decrees.’ 

But Acton, who had so often advanced the claims of con- 
science above those of creed, must have suspected that this 
was not a retreat but a betrayal. A historian who accepts any 
such limitation may continue to produce good work at the 
monograph level; but he will never be, as Acton might have 
been, a Historian. All manner of reasonable justifications for 
his decision are possible; but Acton himself would have 
declared them suspect for their very reasonableness—a 
historian, he said ‘has to fight against temptations special to 
his mode of life, temptations from country, class, church, 
college, party authority of talents, solicitations of friends: 
the most respectable of these influences are the most 
dangerous.’ He knew that failure to fight against the tempta- 
tions was destructive of his integrity as a historian; and it 
was for this reason, probably, that he decided to abandon 
his project of the History of Liberty. 

Had he alone been affected, Acton might more cheerfully 
have humbled himself. But his training as a historian, always 
in the prompt corner to his conscience, cried out to him that 
if the Church was travelling the wrong road, it was his duty at 
least to try to redirect it. He knew that the cause of the 
Church is harmed less by the devil in the heretic than by the 
devil in the believer; the devil that makes a believer, Pope 
or pauper, mistake prejudice for truth, and expediency for 
justice; the devil that drives churches into practices from 
which worthy men retreat, disheartened and disgusted. Acton 
realised, too, that the devil was in the system. Not only does 
power tend to corrupt, but ‘there is no worse heresy than 
that the office sanctifies the holder of it.’ To him. the dogma 
of papal infallibility was dangerous not simply because he felt 
it was based on fraud, but because it would help to encourage 
the concentration of power—and therefore of corruption— 
in the Church’s heart. 

All this his conscience appears to have told him; but when 
it came to the point. his courage failed : 

I am absolutely alone in my essential ethical position, 
and therefore useless the probability of doing good by 
writings is so small that I have no right to sacrifice to it 
my own tranquillity and my duty of educating my children. 

He was not prepared to trust his voices when they appeared 
to speak to him alone. Was there some deficiency in character 
—some sense of guilt, perhaps—which made him shirk the 
duty he had laid on others, to listen to conscience first? There 
is a possible clue in his insistence on rigorous public standards 
(‘the final judgement depends on the worst action’). by con- 
trast with his leniency towards private sins: was he aware 
of some personal weakness. of which the world knew nothing, 
but which sapped his self-reliance? Whatever the reason. his 
was a tragic failure: the tragedy of a man who made up his 
mind, but dared not put his trust in it. 
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At the State’s Pleasure 


TRIAL BY ORDEAL. By Caryl Chessman. (Longmans, 18s.) 


Tuis is a horrible book, and I would not advise anyone to read 
it for fun. Indeed, I should think very meanly of anyone who 
did read it for fun. Caryl Chessman has been kept in prison in 
Death Row, at St. Quentin Prison in California, since 1948, lying 
under sentence of death for kidnapping and rape. Dates for his 
execution have been continually postponed. There he still is with 
the sentence hanging over him and he has occupied his time in 
writing two books, Cell 2455, Death Row and the present Trial 
by Ordeal. 

That is the bald story. Whether Chessman was innocent in the 
sense that he did not, as he alleges, commit the crimes, I cannot 
say. This book contains his assertion of innocence, but no proof. 
There was certainly irregularity in his case owing to the fact that 
the shorthand writer of the original trial died before his notes 
could be transcribed and there is at the least reasonable doubt 
whether the transcript, made by another hand, is accurate. The 
ordinary reader by this date will not be so much concerned 
whether Chessman was innocent or guilty, whether the trial was 
regular or irregular. His feelings will rather be that, whatever was 
right or wrong in the first instance, if the State is so uncertain of 
its own mind that it must keep a condemned man hanging about 
in prison for more than six years and bring him four times to the 
door of the gas chamber only to send him back again, then-jt is 
an inconceivable barbarity to keep the death-sentence hanging 
over him. Few, whether supporters or opponents of capital punish- 
ment, will, I fancy, dispute this. 

In California—as, I think, in other American States—there is 
no ban on discussion in newspapers of a case that is sub judice. 
Chessman’s case, like other causes célébres, has been largely what 
he calls a ‘trial by newspapers.’ There also appears to be a.degree 
of arbitrariness in Californian verdicts which’ goes beyond any- 
thing of which the strongest of critics would accuse-British courts. 
Therefore Chessman’s abolitionist case is to some extent based 
on arguments that are irrelevant to the controversy in this country. 
Writing under these extraordinary circumstances, he reviews the 
cases of a number of those who have been his companions in 
Death Row and have passed on to the gas chamber. He finds 
in each of them some kind of madness or unbalance which 
accounts for their act of murder. No doubt he is right, but there is 
a certain danger in the confidence with which he puts on society 
the responsibility for their wrongdoing. Four or five times he 
argues that such persons should not have been at large and that 
society itself is to blame, if, being left at large, they committed 
crimes. He may of course be right in the particular cases. But in 
general it is a dangerous principle, if, with anyone who shows 
any trace of abnormality, we are to incarcerate him in an asylum 
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before he has committed a crime, in order to save ourselves from 
incarcerating him in a prison after he has committed it. The 
remedy is, wherever possible, to be found, surely, farther back still 
—not only before the crime but also before the madness—and 
that remedy is to keep strong those bonds of family, religion and 
other companionship which preserve the victim from that loveless 
loneliness out of which his bitterness arises. 


CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


Hot and Cold 


Tuts 1s Our Wor LD. By Louis Fischer. (Cape, 35s.) 

OuT OF THE GuN. By Denis Warner. (Hutchinson, 18s.) 

Botu these books are of the kind best described as first-rate 
reporting, but they are written from entirely different standpoints 
and cover fields which are allied rather than identical. Mr. Fischer, 
as might be expected, ranges across the world from the United 
States, through Britain and France, into Yugoslavia, the Soviet 
Union, Turkey, Israel and the Arab countries, and then right 
through Pakistan, India, Burma, Viet Nam, Thailand and the 
Philippines to Japan. It is only at the extreme end of his wide 
sweep that he overlaps with Mr. Warner, whose study deals 
mainly with the impact of militant Communism upon China, 
Japan, Indo-China and Korea: and in this area the methods of 
the two writers afford an illuminating contrast. While it might 
be an over-simplification to say that Mr. Fischer is mainly 
interested in cold war while Mr. Warner's concern is with hot 
war, the statement may serve as a rough description of the angles 
from which the two books are approached. 

Mr. Warner has written a vivid, close-textured account of what 
the new, militant Asian Communism looks like when it takes up 
arms. He is deeply impressed, and anxious to impress his readers, 
with the sheer physical strength of the weapon which has been 
evolved by Communist methods in China, North Korea and North 
Viet Nam: and he believes, almost certainly with justice, that the 
military advisers of most of the Western nations have not yet fully 
understood the terrible lesson of Dien Bien Phu. Without intend- 
ing to write a Staff.College textbook, Mr. Warner has produced 
a series of studies on Communist strategy and tactics which no 
student of modern warfare can safely ignore. Quite rightly, in 
my opinion, great attention is paid in this book to Mao Tse-tung’s 
Problems of War and Strategy; for this is not only the source- 
book of theoretical military training throughout Communist Asia, 
but it also provides the key to the many successes, and the few 
failures (which Mr. Warner believes have been made far less 
probable for the future) in Korea and Viet Nam as well as in 
the Chinese civil war itself. The exact methods, perfected by 
experience, for ensuring that ‘defeat of the strong by the weak, 
which have been worked out over the last twenty years for the 
use of ‘armies in sandshoes, have never been more clearly 
expounded or more closely analysed than by Mr. Warner—who 
has seen them in action. 

‘Every Communist must grasp this truth: political power grows 
out of the barrel of the gun.’ This quotation from Mao Tse-tung, 
which supplies Mr. Warner’s title, is the real touchstone of the 
difference between the points of view of Mr. Warner and Mr. 
Fischer. For Mr. Fischer does not believe that political power 
grows out of any gun: to him, as a sincere follower of Mr. 
Gandhi, the gun is the hallmark of failure, no matter who uses 
it. But as a realist with a working acquaintance with a larger 
number of influential statesmen than almost any of his con- 
temporaries enjoys, Mr. Fischer looks forward, not to rapid dis- 
armament, but to a longish period of ‘colder war and warmer 
relations’ between the two great power blocs. In his view, the 
world is entering a phase in which all governments have a stern 
mandate from the people to avoid war: and the coming struggle 
will not be a shooting war, but a competition for the attachment 
of the neutrals. The strength of the non-Communist world lies in 
partnership, in sympathetic consideration for the views of others: 
there must be deliberate planning, accompanied by a kind of 
‘time-table of liberation,’ to offset the present weak places— 
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colonialism, the colour problem, the frustration of economically , 


retarded nations. This synopsis of a central argument, important 
as that argument is, does scanty justice to Mr. Fischer’s book; 
which is a vivid canvas of human and national portraits, painted 
with sincere honesty and with a delicate, sympathetic perception 
approaching genius. 

L. F. RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS 


The Modern Malaise 


CRISIS OF THE AMERICAN MIND. By Leo Gurko. Foreword by Sir 
Beverley Baxter. (Rider, 18s.) 


| 





Dr. Gurko (‘Professor’ is, we learn, not a title much respected | 


in America) has written an intelligent, lively and readable attack 
on contemporary American ‘culture,’ ending on a note of modified 
hope. It would be difficult to disagree with most of what he says, 
that TV is a disappointment to those who thought of it as a 
great liberating force; that popular taste, whether from incurable 
defect or from external poisoning, is bad; that the press does not 
do its duty, that the standards of American schools are too low; 
that the popularity of Senator McCarthy shows something wrong 
with America, etc. etc. All this is true, but what does it add up to? 
It may only add up to the sufficiently disconcerting fact that far 
from it being the case that we needs must love the best when we 
see it, mass taste may be very low and Liberace a very natural 
if deplorable hero. 

At any rate, Dr. Gurko can take some grim consolation from 
the fact that his United States looks awfully like contemporary 
England. Or this fact, far from cheering him, may depress him 
even further. For like many American eggheads and intellectuals, 
he tends to see Europe through a golden haze. In England, teachers 
are respected—look at Mr. Chips. This or that could not happen 
in France where brains are respected. One wonders. How do our 
teachers compare in popular esteem with Miss Dors? (How does 
Miss Dors compare in intelligence and public conduct with Mrs. 
Arthur Miller?) Why should not Jesse James be more of a popular 
figure than Willard Gibbs? The legend of Robin Hood had more 
life in it than the legend of Roger Bacon. 

Professor Gurko, like many professors, expects too much of 
the common man. Nor is the common man quite as dumb as he 
is made out to be. He has often, too often, a real, indeed dangerous, 


respect for the expert. ‘Science’ covers a multitude of skills. If | 
American anti-intellectualism explains American technical con- | 


servatism, what explains ours, which is far more marked, and 
what explains the French aversion to change which is more 
marked still? We have our devotees of astrology just as the 
Americans do. We are taking up ‘do it yourself’ but we have not 
yet got as far as the Americans who now sell * “Do it yourself” 
Voodoo sets imported from Haiti.’ But we will, Oscar, we will. 
There is a lot of cultural ruin in a nation and we are all in the 
same boat, possibly just about to go over Niagara. Protests like 
this do some good, but we had better resign ourselves to the fact 
that neither we nor the Americans are going to become ‘a third- 
programme nation.’ The thought does not fill me with despair. 


D. W. BROGAN 


Pussies, Ponies and Peonies 


SUNLIGHT ON THE Lawn. By Beverley Nichols. (Cape, 16s.) 


Mr. NICHOLS in the rustic state feels he is ‘a compact and 
co-ordinated member of a civilised society’ where passions are 





canalised into an obsession with gardening and cats. His cats | 


are more interesting than his neighbours, the usual village coterie 
of local intellectual, parochial lady and playboy in retreat, who 
have ‘peace of mind,’ English good taste and visiting cards. Action 
in Meadowstream reaches crescendos with the entry of the un- 
couth Stromens and the eccentricities of Our Rose, who criminally 
plants her Lilium auratum in biscuit-tins. It is incidental, however, 
to the story of the garden, the importation of the balustrade and 
Ladslove Hill to Merry Hall. Mr. Nichols, with Wordsworthian 
insight, sees these events as cosmic, ‘And there I met a certain 
flower, and fell in love, and was lost, and the whole of life was 
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changed,’ though his seems to go on in much the same way. 

The diversions crop up as abundantly as the rhododendrons 
he introduces into his back garden, but he can be amusing with 
an anecdote. He writes, perhaps, a little too easily so that there 
is much of the laxity of colloquial expression. Taking his readers 
on a conducted tour: ‘so let us link our arm in hers . . .’.is an 
awkward literary device, particularly since Mr. Nichols is a 
shrinker, ‘who can retreat into mouseholes and sleep in Canter- 
bury bells.’ Quite a few readers won’t be able to make it. 

Mr. Nichols has poured rather too much charm into his 
potpourri—even the ponies of Meadowstream make ‘charmingly 
hysterical sounds’—so that the whole has become glutinous. Yet 
out of it one can take, if one wants, quite a stock of horticultural 
knowledge, though we might feel Mr. Nichols could have mowed 
his lawn more closely. 

SYDNEY HARRINGTON WILSON 


It’s a Crime 


Vote AGAINST Poison. By John Sherwood. (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 12s. 6d.) Engagingly lively story of a by-election both 
caused and bedevilled by murder of sitting member. Flirts just 
a little too friskily with farce—especially at expense of local 
Communists—to be completely realistic, but solution not un- 
related to Professor Ross’s now over-celebrated essay on ‘Linguistic 
Class-Indicators in Present-Day English,’ which makes this a 
pretty OK book for U-readers. Written real nice, too. 

A TELEGRAM FROM Le Touquet. By John Bude. (Macdonald, 
10s. 6d.) French detective-inspectors are in the fashion, but 
although Mr. Bude has dreamed up a Maigret of the midi, 
stationed at Nice, there is an obstinately home-counties air about 
his latest detective story, which begins in Kent and finishes on 
the Corniche, is readable and sticks to the rules, but loses interest 
in its own—admittedly not very interesting—characters about 
half-way through. 

BREAKFAST WITH A Corpse. By Max Murray. (Michael Joseph, 
12s, 6d.) Max Murray’s death this year was a loss to those who had 
a taste for his neat plots, dry dialogue, and touch of disillusioned 
wit. There is one more of his novels still to come after this, which 
is the pleasant mixture-as-before; where the background is Nice 
(more deftly sketched in than by Mr. Bude); a corpse is hauled in 
by the morning fishermen’s net; and some desiccated Edwardian 
habitués of the Promenade des Anglais provide a sort of Greek 
chorus. 

SoEUR ANGELE AND THE GHOSTS OF CHAMBORD. By Henry 
Catalan. (Sheed and Ward, 9s.) Something fresh for the jaded 
palate is a nun-detective, even if the French and (one presumes 
from the publisher’s imprint) faithful author has played a little 
unfair by having had Soeur Angéle, of the Sisters of Charity, 
educated first in medicine, and by insisting that she is personable 
to look at. It is a worldly crew among which she stumbles upon 
murder—film actors, no less—but she has a small Spanish near- 
delinquent to advise her, and if the solution is arrived at more 
by-intuition than deduction, the Loire scenery is agreeable, the 
little Sisters of Charity charming, and the French flavour 
pleasingly, if anonymously, preserved. 

VENICE OF THE BLACK SEA. By Helen Robertson. (Macdonald, 
10s. 6d.) Suspected sororicide in East London suburb, where local 
redbrick Poly. has an anatomy lab. handy for tidying up 
superfluous limbs and torsos. Good on the seedy, shabby-genteel 
atmosphere of Clapham and thereabouts; plot a little over- 
complicated; some very lively characters in the way of a young 
Outsiderish bio-chemist, his not extraordinarily personable or 
talented girl-friend, and a common-sensible policeman. 

MurbDeER OF Otympia. By Margot Neville. (Bles, 11s. 6d.) Mel- 
bourne prinking itself for the 1956 Games is the background to 
this murder mystery, but the Olympia of the title refers not to 
the stadium but to the Manet nude whom the luscious victim is 
said to have resembled. Margot Neville is the most urbane of 
Australian crime-story writers, and the talk, the tippling and the 
coffee-bar ‘cultural’ yearnings of well-to-do city Australians are 
crisply and sometimes frighteningly conveyed. 
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MAN OF Two TRIBES. By Arthur Upfield. (Heinemann, 12s. 6d.) 
Here, by way of contrast, is the prose laureate of the great Aus- 
tralian out-back, and although the kidnapping of a number of 
released murderers, and the motive behind it, are both a little 
far-fetched, Napoleon Bonaparte the half-aborigine tracker- 
detective is as shrewd and as likeable as ever, and the description 
of the relentless, sun-tortured, dead desert heart of Australia 
is first class by any standards at all. 

Justice ENouGu. By Harry Carmichael. (Collins, 10s. 6d.) A car 
crash on a Costa Brava honeymoon, in which a secret formula 
goes astray, sets off a chase through the streets of the City of 
London and the back alleys of small Spanish towns. Well written, 
likely enough, and quite exciting—this author steadily gets better. 

DEAD FOR A Ducat. By Leo Bruce. (Peter Davies, 12s. 6d.) This 
stylish and amusing writer handicaps himself from the start by 
having as his Holmes and Watson a rich, Bentley-driving school- 
master and an odiously precocious fifth-former, both with names— 
Carolus and Priggley—as unlikely as the rest of the cast: Jason, 
Sir Ajax, and the Reverend Selwyn Fleece. Only the school porter 
—a Muggeridge—rings true. Three murders, incidentally, which 
is also a little over the odds. 

DEATH AT FLIGHT. By Colin Willock. (Heinemann, 13s. 6d.) 
A shade too technical, surely, about wild-fowling and its appro- 
priate artillery for the kind of stay-at-home who suffers his 
vicarious thrills by way of crime-stories—but readable. Murder 
in the marshes is solved by ‘goose-shooting magazine-publisher 
tycoon who is so perceptive as to be able to look at one of his own 
photographers and say with certainty to himself, ‘Eton and 
Balliol,’ and not hesitate for a moment (it would seem) over any 
of a few other schools and colleges. Improbabilities apart, though, 
a very promising début, and one hopes for more of the lady- 
killing police-inspector with a Lock hat and two small initial ‘f’s’ 
to his name, who makes a brief appearance, at the death. 

CHRISTOPHER PYM 


New Novels 


A TRADITIONAL week, fictionally speaking; the standard high, but 
without any surprises, the expected qualities and a good deal more. 
Storm Jameson’s The Intruder (Macmillan, 13s. 6d.) is, as you 
might guess—but reliability is not, in her case, at all a dull virtue 
—a thoroughly professional piece of work, whose mere mechanics, 
apart from the rest of it, give one pleasure. Archeology and 
death: the two combine well, and the heat-hazy dig in Provence 
is dominated by the dying figure of Carey, a famous archzologist 
obsessed, and defeated, by the idea of man’s inhumanity to man 
—not his indifference, not his callousness even, but deliberate and 
huge-scale cruelty, enjoyed and even gloried in. Nearer at hand 
is the smaller-scale dreadfulness of his nephew Daniel to the 
young, gauche, and spiritually stunted Nina, whom he married 
(this seems to me the only unlikely thing about the situation) 
because he happened at one moment of his life to want ‘freshness, 
ignorance, candour; a drink of cold water,’ and Daniel's life- 
long though hardly formulated plot to replace, in his uncle’s 
affections, the old man’s sympathetic but ineffectual son. The 
villagers watch; visitors arrive; the old man dies, the heat con- 
tinues, a marriage collapses and two new ones are planned—this 
in ten days, yet the pace seems leisurely, movement reduced to 
the slowness demanded by the weather. Miss Jameson’s grasp of 
character, however twisted, and motive, however tortuous, is 
remarkable; she combines extreme clarity of style with extreme 
complexity of motive and action; and she places her people in a 
universal pattern, links, subtly but unmistakably, the behaviour 
of the individual with her views on the creature she shows in 
the context of history, pr#@history, and the present—man. 
Geoffrey Cotterell has old-fashioned cumulative qualities that 
recall, at times, Arnold Bennett. In presenting his leisurely, 
detailed scene, in filling in the large, plain, yet picturesque 
provincial background, The Strange Enchantment (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 18s.) reminds me somewhat of The Old Wives’ Tale, 
and even the story which centres round two sisters, one who breaks 
impulsively out of the promising present into an impossible 
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marriage abroad, the other who stops quietly 
and happily at home, is not unlike Bennett’s. 
As in the earlier book, too, the first half—the 
restrospective, personal, scene-setting part—is 
the best, the family atmosphere being built up 
patiently, slowly, to me it seems fascinatingly : 
a middling middle-class family in the early 
years of the century climbing, not unattrac- 
tively, into more upper-middle regions until 
Papa, being drowned in the midst of his 
expanding industrial activities, leaves it not 
quite penniless but definitely slipping from its 
precariously held social perch. Mr. Cotterell’s 
talent lies in making this peaceful and slow- 
moving domestic progress of absorbing 
interest: with action, violence, and the great 
world he is less successful, as you can see 
when, in the second half of the novel, the 
scene shifts to Berlin in the Thirties. His style, 
as uncomplicated as his action, is of the 
‘transparent varnish’ kind, so effortless as to 
appear invisible; his characterisation as 
apparently simple and, within the limits of 
straightforwardness, as flawless. 

William Murray’s Friends and Romans 
(W. H. Allen, 12s. 6d.) is the now familiar 
story about the American expatriate in 
Europe, but with a strong moral skeleton hold- 
ing up a rather limp plot. It is also, in a sad 
but highspirited way, rather funny, because, 
though the jokes are admittedly rather simple- 
minded (food-names for Italians—Dr. Tortel- 
lini, Miss Pepperoni—that sort of level), the 
American-style patter of speech (the whole 
thing being written in first-person conversa- 
tional style) sounds amusing to European ears. 
The plot and the morality all concern an 
American publicity man who, sickened by the 
rat-race for success at home, has fled to what 
looks a very similar rat-race in Rome, at 
Cinecitta; with all the menagerie of the film 
world, Italian starlets, starlets’ mothers, star- 
lets’ agents, and the circus of depraved 
princes with names like Dodo; with American 
producers, directors, agents, actors, ex-actors, 
and a man-eating Englishwoman called 
Pamela. Clever, fast and angry, at once tough 
and ruminating, it sounds as if Mr. Murray 
is philosophising indignantly out of the corner 
of his mouth about the moral predicament of 
people who hate the rat-race but need money 
to live the life it has cgnditioned them to. 
There is some good satire on the (easily 
satirised) Italian way of life; but the literal 
translation of foreign speech into English is 
really, Mr. Murray, too ancient a chestnut 
by now. 

Since Mr. Waugh sent Mr. Pennyfeather 
into the educational jungle via a scholastic 
agency there has been something funny about 
fictional scholastic agencies, and about the 
central situation of David Williams’s Agent 
from the West (Cape, 13s. 6d.)}—that of a 
loquacious youth who keeps his agent in- 
formed of his progress as tutor behind the 
Iron Curtain—there is the familiar funny- 
novelist’s scaffolding that warns you to expect 
a rather contrived brand of humour. And so 
it is: and yet, though Mr. Williams, like Mr. 
Murray, relies on simple-minded jokes (bird- 
names for people is one), there is a spriteliness 
about his nonsense (and nonsense, as political 
satire, it is) that carries you along with enjoy- 
ment. The hero, Corny, as guileless as Penny- 
feather but with a certain stiffening of horse- 
sense, teaches Vassily the rudiments of Latin 
in a cave where his partisan father, pursued 
by a Burgess-like American called Ethel, plots 
the coming revolution, and becomes involved 
(Corny, that is) in the political upheaval 
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around him; as does his Uncle Gervase, an 
outsize and quite successful comic figure of 
the Tono-Bungay school. An extravaganza as 
near success as this one is rather rare; its main 
quality, and its main limitation, is good temper. 

A delicate but verbosely written story about 
a married Englishwoman who every year 
meets her lover in Venice for an idyllic fort- 
night is Mary Lutyens’s Meeting in Venice 
(Hutchinson, 10s. 6d.). With moments of deep 
feeling, but far too much travelogue-type 
detail, this is the kind of book that with 
pruning, stiffening, tightening and other un- 
sympathetic curative measures, might have 
been a lot better than it is. Long-winded, too, 
but in a very different way—with the diffuse- 
ness of life, memory and the years of child- 
hood—is Esther Salaman’s The Fertile Plain 
(Hogarth Press, 15s.), a book clearly of 
fictionalised reminiscence rather than a novel 
proper, in which a whole Ukranian-Jewish 
climate is brought to clear and luminous life 
in the simple description, rather than story, 
of a girl’s childhood and adolescence just 
before the Revolution. ISABEL QUIGLY 


Weather-Cock 


Tue function of Punch for most of 115 years 
has been to mirror accurately, then to mould 
subtly, and finally to create entirely certain 
middle-class attitudes towards (a) the working 
classes, (b) foreigners, (c) the middle classes. 
The mistake made by foreigners, Americans 
and English non-U-speakers is to expect to 
find it a comic publication; it is instead a 
remarkable barometer of current middle-class 
belief on all subjects from atomic energy to 
zebra crossings. Its growth is carefully revealed 
in A Century of Punch, edited by R. E. Wil- 
liams (Heinemann, 30s.), which offers what he 
calls ‘the 1,000 best humorous drawings,’ rang- 
ing over more than a century and under 
twenty-one main headings such as Work, 
Clothes, The Weekend, Country Life, etc. The 
drawings, and the jokes occasionally appended 
to them, are less a test of your (or my) sense 
of humour than a parlour game for measuring 
our acquaintance with the correct English 
attitudes towards the burning questions of each 
day since 1841. Mr. Bentley’s choice of recent 
contributions—in The Pick of Punch, edited by 
Nicholas Bentley (André Deutsch, 15s.}— 
shows how the wind has shifted slightly since 
Mr. Muggeridge assumed the editorship; there 
is an increased disrespect for Authority and 
—happily—an extended range of fantasy 
writing. The volume suggests that the inten- 
tions adumbrated by Mr. Muggeridge in his 
Foreword—perpetual ridicule of everything 
sacred to everybody—may gradually be real- 
ised: Punch may yet become the world’s best 
comic. A. V. COTON 


G-Men 


‘G-MEN’ merely means ‘Government men’: 
the nickname was invented by Machine-Gun 
Kelly in 1933 for the FBI, which dates from 
1908. With headquarters at Washington, under 
the Attorney General, it has fifty-two field 
offices and 5,500 special agents. Up to 1924, 
when J. Edgar Hoover became its Director at 
the age of twenty-nine, most of them had been 
political appointees; now, recruits must be 
college graduates and qualified lawyers or 
accountants—and quick on the trigger. The 
FBI is only concerned with the crimes, about 
140, which violate Federal law, which now 
include kidnapping, bank robberies and inter- 
State automobile thefts—also security, roughly 
the role of our Special Branch. A comparison 
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of crime figures is startling, even after making 
allowances for population and area. The C.1.D. 
and the F.B.1., by Richard Harrison (Frederick 
Muller, 13s. 6d.), follows an American 
tour: one hopes that his facts and figures 
are more accurate than those he gives about 
the English police, some of which are only 
three-quarter truths. He compares the prob- 
lems of a young nation with England in the 
days of highwaymen, before the police. The 
foundations of American police lie in the old 
parish constable system. Local feeling is 
strong. Each State has its own laws. There 
are 40,000 separate police forces, ranging from 
one upwards. In the 3,000 counties they come 
under an elected sheriff, familiar to filmgoers. 
Every town, however, small, has its own 
police force. Above all, there is the vastly 
larger mixture of races. Immigrants at the 
turn of the century from the Italian slums and 
the Sicilian mountains produced the gang 
leaders during the prohibition years: the 
Mafia had invented the protection racket very 
long ago. The bulk of the book is made up 
with outline stories of many well-known crimes 
in both countries. CHRISTOPHER PULLING 


Over the Water 


Intercepted Post, edited by Donald Nicholas 
(Bodley Head, 16s.), a miscellaneous collection 
of letters, written principally by Jacobite 
sympathisers and intercepted during the 
‘Forty-five,’ makes sad reading. It illustrates 
the inconsequential confusion and incoherence 
of war, particularly for its participants, a 
point which Stendhal made so brilliantly in 
La Chartreuse de Parme, yet one so frequently 
forgotten by historians. The rebellion drifted 
aimlessly across the lives of most of the 
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ordinary men and women who were involved 
in it but gave to the hopes of some of them 
a sharp and deceptive concentration. How odd 
it seems that a mother should bitterly re- 
proach her young son for not aiming higher 
than a quartermaster’s job in the Pretender’s 
army. And disillusion came slowly, not 
quickly; few realised the forlorn nature of the 
Prince’s quest. 

These letters have been well edited, their 
obscure’ allusions neatly explained. Mr. 
Nicholas sees to it, however, that the Whig 
dogs have the worst of it. He is unashamedly 
Jacobite in sympathy but capable of a 
generous moment. ‘A pleasant letter,’ he writes 
of one, ‘though the writer appears to be of 
the whiggish persuasion.’ J. H. PLUMB 


Image of Spring 


ProrFessoR GwyN WILLIAMS’s selection of 
poems from the first thousand years of 
Welsh verse—The Burning Tree: Welsh verse, 
edited and selected by Gwyn Williams 
(Faber, 25s.}—is a useful companion volume 
to the fine /ntroduction to Welsh Poetry which 
he published three years ago. It takes its title 
from one of the most striking images in the 
Mabinogion: the burning tree that Peredur 
saw on the river bank the day after he left 
the court of the Sons of the King of Suffering 
on his way to kill the Addanc. ‘One half of 
it was aflame from its roots to its tip, while 
the other half was green with dewy leaves.’ 
Professor Williams regards this image of the 
integration of spring and autumn as symbolis- 
ing the simultaneous awareness in Welsh poetry 
of contrary seasons and passions: the charac- 
teristic mingling in a single phrase of love and 
war, of summer and winter, of holy sacrament 
and adulterous love. 

Early Welsh verse is likely to remain a 
closed book to English readers until some 
gifted Welsh poet attempts a Cathay. Mean- 
while Professor Williams’s faithful renderings 
are not without a touch of rhetoric and exalta- 
tion, and they will serve as an excellent intro- 
duction to the laments of the poets of the 
Gogynfeirdd, the courtly ardour of Prince 
Hywel ab Owain, the sprightly fancy of 
Dafydd ap Gwilym, the tenderness of Tudur 
Aled and the virile wit of Thomas Prys. 


JON MANCHIP WHITE 


West Indian 


For all that A Short History of the West 
Indies (Macmillan, 18s.) is a short and unpre- 
tentious book, it nevertheless represents an 
ambitious undertaking. The subject defies the 
limits of a single volume; the presentation is 
particularly difficult; the detailed research 
which should precede an account of this sort 
has in many instances yet to be made. The 
value of a general history also depends upon 
the attitude of mind of the authors, and_in this 
case the claim of J. H. Parry and P. M 
Sherlock is that West Indian history must be 
studied for its own sake, not as an appendage 
to the histories of other countries. Such a 
claim does not revolutionise the history that 
they write. Nevertheless, the authors’ intention 
of treating West Indian history as a major 
theme in its own right has provided them with 
the method necessary to produce a successful 
textbook. Like all textbooks, this requires revi- 
sion, both in its bibliographies and in its treat- 
ment of the more modern periods, 

DOUGLAS JOHNSON 
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Country Life 
By IAN NIALL 


NEARLY every common bird has enemies of 
some sort and, most of them, its friends. There 
are rook shooters, and rook protectors who 
would never allow their rookeries to be dis 
turbed, just as there are admirers of the bull- 
finch and those who, immediately they see it 
within half a mile of a fruit tree, reach for a 
garden gun. Starlings which foul the buildings 
on which they roost in town have their enemies 
among foresters too. They might be more 
welcome if they roosted exclusively in reed 
beds or ruins, but this is not their way. At the 
same time, cultivators of land are pleased to 
see them picking over ground and clearing it 
of countless pests. In my part of the world 
opinions are divided about the buzzard, whose 
enemies are finally prevailing to have it out- 
lawed, although it cannot be said to have in- 
creased this year or last. It is accused, and not 
for the first time, of turning its attention to 
chickens, but it also does good work in killing 
voles and other small things that are the 
enemies of the farmer. 


ANT-EATER WANTED 

A tale of untimely ants comes from a 
London reader who writes, ‘On a September 
Friday afternoon at 4.45 last year, I entered 
our front downstairs room to find the curtains, 
windows and carpets covered with ants. I shut 
the windows and had a fearsome time dealing 
with them, only to return ten minutes later to 
fina the place covered again! Eventually we 
found they were coming up through the floor- 
boards, round the edge of the carpet and into 
the room. When my husband came in I left 
him to continue the battle, which he waged 
until 9 p.m.! Believe it or not, the very next 
day about the same time, up they came again. 
You can imagine with what trepidation | 
awaited 4.45 p.m. on the Sunday when nothing 
happened. Nor for another year when, on 
Thursday afternoon, September 13 last, up 
they came again—all over everywhere. “Brief 
and infrequent,” I will grant you, but oh, so 
unpleasant and, to me, terrifying when they 
come at you inside the house. Our final 
weapons were paraffin and borax. If you 
should know of anything more effective—or 
of something to prevent their coming up in 
the first place—I should be grateful to hear it.’ 
Sympathy is a poor thing to offer in face of a 
plague, but I have written to the lady con- 
cerned. I failed once to find a mongoose for a 
reader who wanted to hunt grey squirrels from 
the roof of her large house and hardly dare 
hope that there is a chance of my contacting 
someone with a tame ant-eater? 
A Lost Pic 

As I was standing on the bank I began to 
hear a rustling in the undergrowth. It was more 
than the noise made by a foraging bird, and at 
length the maker of the noise began to break 
through. I found myself almost face to face 
with a small black pig that contemplated me 
without advancing or retreating. He might 
have been a wild pig, but beneath his mud I 
could see that he was really an unhairy little 
fellow of higher breeding. Finally. to break 
the spell. he gave a grunt. spun round on his 
forefeet and plunged back into the under- 
growth. squealing and grunting as he went. 
He was having the time of his life. but where 
he had come from or where he was bound I 
couldn’t guess. Someone would have a long 
search to find him, and he wouldn’t go short 
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of food, for there were potatoes within range, 
and a fine field of roots he could plunder 
without showing more than the top of his fat 
little back. 


FROST WARNING 

Frost is a menace in the flower garden. Lift 
begonias and dahlias at the first sign of it 
ind store them in a frost-proof shed. 
Geraniums should be moved in under glass 
at about the same time or they will blacken 


and die. 
Chess 


By PHILIDOR ‘ 
No. 72. G. LATZEL | Piedschrift N.S.B., 1939) 


BLACK (12 men) Wuire to play and 

ai Viste a7 mate in two moves: 

wt I | solution next week. 
i 





Solution to last 
| week’s problem by 
: Woodward: R-K 8, 

: |p-KtS¢2 Bits 
| 
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P-Kt 5; 2 K-Q 7. 
l . BQ 4; 2 
ia =< me 2s. 
ii 1B x P: 2 K-K 7. 
ail... Kt-K 6; 2 
K-B 5. Very attrac- 
tive combination of 
self-interference and 
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WHITE (9 men) 


Black self-block, White 
Q-K battery. 
* 


After our team did so well at Moscow it seems 
ungrateful (o ihem to retaliate by giving a game 
we lost; but, to look at it slightly differently, if 
the Bulgarian tourth board can play as well as 
he did in this game, it underlines how well we 
did to win the match against Bulgaria 24—1} 
in spite of this and to hold our own in the finals 
as a whole, 

White, P.S. MILNer-Barry. Black, G. TRINGOY 
Opening, Sicilian, 


iP-K4 P-Q B4 22 P-QKi3(/) Q-Ke2 
2Kt-KB3 P-Q3 23 P-K Kt4 Kt-R 3 
3P-B3(a) Kt-KB3 24Ki-Kt3 P-Ki 3 
4B-Q3 P-K 4!1(6) 25 Ki (3}-Bl igi) R-Bl 
$ B-B2 Ki-B 3 26 Q-Kil Kt-B4 
6P-Q4?(c) BP x P 27 B x Kt?ia PxB 
7PxP B-Ki 5 28 Q-Kr 2 Q-Ktl 
8P-Q5 Ki-Q5$ 29 Ki-K 3 Q-Q 3 
9B-K3(d) Kix Bcb 30K-K2 B-Ki3 
10Q x Kr B-K 2 31 P-KR4 P-R $!(i) 
11 Kt-B3 0-0 32 P x P P-BS! 
12 Kt-Q2 B-Q2te) 33Q0-B3\ B-Q5 
13 P-B3 P-QOKt4 34Q-Ki4 B-B4 
14K-B2 Q-Krl 35 Q-B3 8 xP 
oh amy tle R-B1 36 R-Q Kl P-Kt5 
16 Q-Kt BOQ! 37 Q-B2 P-Kt6 
17 Kt-K2 P-QR4 38 Q-B3 BxP 
is8RxR QxR 39 Kr(2) x P Q-R3 
19R-QBi Q-R3 0 Q-R5 Q@xQ 
20 Q-Q3 K'-K | 41 Kt x Q R-B7 ch: 
21 P-QR3 Kt-B 2 42 K-Q3 6-Ki 4! 
43 Resigns (&) 
(a) Less good here than agains: 2 


.. Kt-Q B 3; since 
White can o0 longer meer Kt-K B 3 with P-K 5, 

(6) Very strong: now the game transposes into a very 
favourable Lopez tor Biack, who has played P-Q B 4 
without first having to go to Q R 4 with his Kt. 

(c) Premature. Better P-K R 3. or else P-Q 3. 

(d) 9 B-Q 3 is rather better followed later by B-K 3. 

(e) Rest of game is fought out on Q side, where Black’s 
advantage in space and his two bishops ultimately prove 
decisive 

(/) Whue must play to block any Black pawn advance 
on Q side so that Black bishops may not develop their 
full power. 

(g) Weak: this is a bad square tor knight—betrer Kt-K 2 
sitting tight: but—particularly for a player of Milner- 
Barry's temperament—it is very hard to sit ‘gbt in these 
positions. 

(h) Fatal: he must attempt to hold position without ths 
exchange. White's position is very uncomfortable, but by 
accurate defensive play of a passive kind he might still 
ust hold it. 

(1) Now Black finds a series of very fine attacking moves, 

(/) 33 Kt-Kt lus a shade better, but the game is 
wsitionally lost. 

(k) White sealed 43 Ki = R and resigned without 
resuming play after the adjournment as he comes out a 
piece down. It 43 Kt x P, then 43 . R-B 6 ch wins 
or 43 Kt (5)-B 4, R-B 6 ch; 44 K-K 2, B-Kr 4. A fine 
game by Tringov. 
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Little List’ 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 346 
Report by F. G. Hall 
A prize of six guineas was offered for verses, in a similar vein to those of the Colonel 
in Patience, on any of the following: a politician, a Post Office telephonist, a managing 
director's secretary, a Soviet Government spokesman, a Teddy boy. 


WELL over half the entries were uncom- 
plimentary towards the examples chosen, 
and many were positively venomous. No 
one had anything good to say about Teddy 
boys, but managing directors’ secretaries 
were highly praised (by secretaries to 
managing directors, perhaps). Lines on tele- 
phonists were rather mixed, while politi- 
cians, who attracted the attention of the 
majority of the competitors, were whipped 
and ridiculed with only a lone word or two 
penned in defence. Comment on Soviet 
spokesmen was generally non-committal. 

Only those entries which bore a judicious 
sprinkling of proper nouns could be 
examined ‘in a contemplative fashion, and 
it was necessary to discard much good verse 
which did not follow the Gilbertian original 
in this respect or metrically. 

As for what might, in this particular 
context, be called ‘the residuum,’ I have 
awarded Leslie Johnson two guineas for 
verse that I think Sullivan himself might 
have admired, Amy Hollins one and a half 
guineas, with congratulations on the verbal 
athletics of her discourse, Eileen Tulloch 
one and a half guineas despite my impres- 
sion that telephonists were usually female, 
and L. S.C. one guinea. J. M. Prescott was 
a worthy runner-up. 


PRIZES 


(LESLIE JOHNSON) 
A Soviet GOVERNMENT SPOKESMAN 


If you wish to contrive, by some magic 
expedient, 
Someone to speak for the USSR, 
Just take a brief note of each proper ingredient, 
Some of them excellent, others bizarre. 
The dogged persistence of Pirie or Chataway— 
Bluff of Poujade when defying the law— 
Assurance of Euclid (you can’t argue that 
away)}— 
Vagueness of Ramsay and keenness of 
Shaw— 


The grasp of an Einstein, embracing infinity— 
Blindness to reason of all femininity— 

Gifts histrionic of Gielgud and Barrymore— 
Roosevelt’s influence (no one could carry 


more)}— 
Ease of a Hibberd in taking the air— 
Dumbness at need of Sabrina the fair— 
Joyce’s obscurity, brilliance of Menuhin— 
Hint of McKay, the authentic and 
genuine— 
Throw in an aptness to misunderstand, 
And there is your spokesman all ready to 
hand. 
(AMY HOLLINS) 
A Soviet GOVERNMENT SPOKESMAN 
If you want a receipt for this dogma-ed 
automaton, 
Try a tight walk on a line (if you can)}— 
The rapid reverse of the Party pantechnicon— 
Molotov’s force in pronouncing a ban— 
A kick of the kulak, booted and cossacky, 
Thick skin of Litvinov’s Soviet Man— 
The squared deviation of ex-King Street 
Pollitky— 
Sway of an obelisk—curled astrakhan— 
The pancaked polemic of steam-rollered 
theory, 
Chip of the old Agitprop, not so be-ery— 
Humour of Pravda—Lenin, a touch of him— 
—- of Stalin (there’s been far too much 
of him) 
Bend of the knee, chapeaux bas, B and K! 
Ah, would we could echo the same, C and A! 


(EILEEN TULLOCH) 
A Post OFFICE TELEPHONIST 


If you wish to know more of this wonderful 
miracle, 

Master of magical telegraphese, 

Try a conundrum or problem numerical, 

He will expound them with greatest of ease. 
The pick of thesaurus and all of a lexicon— 
Coupled with knowledge of higher Chinese— 
The verve of a Frenchman and nerve of a 

Mexican— 

Lore of Tibet or the Dodecanese— 

The wisdom of Churchill, the octogenarian— 
Firmness of Bevan, the disciplinarian— 
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Charm of Olivier—Laker, the skill of him— 
Swiftness of Campbell—and Beecham, a pill 
of him— 
Something of Nehru, and masses of Tito— 
Roaring ‘Britannia,’ snarl of ‘Mosquito’! 
Gather these fragments and try to dissolve 
them, 
Steep them in triplicate dyes to resolve 
them, 
Fry them and dry them and soak them in 
beer, 
A Telephonist (Post Office type) will 
appear! 
(L. S.C.) 
A POLITICIAN 


If you want to assemble that butt-for-the- 
critical— 
Member of Parliament (top of the poll), 
Take angel and devil and make them political, 
Mix them with Mendelssohn, Swing, Rock 
‘n’ Roll, 
The grace of Adonis; oracular deity; 
Serpentine cunning and meekness of mouse. 
With charm on the panel plus viewed 
spontaneity; 
Pour them all on to the floor of the House. 
The silvered appeal of a Marcus Aurelius; 
Machiavellian writing or speech; 
The Arts, via Rodin, Picasso or Delius; 
Take quite a generous portion of each. 
The balance of Blondin and skill of Houdini'll 
Blend with the clowning of Monsieur Hulot; 
With magic from Merlin, allied to a genial 
Patience when someone or other says ‘No. 
Take these components, dear critic, and see 
lf you're not a shade hard on your local MP. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 349 
Set by Allan M. Laing 


An illustration in a new book about 
Africa shows a large notice board 
inscribed : ELEPHANTS HAVE RIGHT OF WAY. 
The usual prize is offered for a whimsical 
paragraph in the manner of one of the 
late Logan Pearsall Smith's ‘Trivia,’ or 
some verses reminiscent of any well-known 
writer of light verse, suggested by this 
inscription. Limit: prose, 150 words; verse, 
12 lines. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 349,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, 
by October 30. Results on November 9. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 910 


ACROSS 





1 Niggard I tie up, what a pity! (10) 
6 — morning I should be in the centre 


(4). 

10 Ladies not admitted under this law (5). 

11 What's left after the clues have been 
censored? (9) 

12 Second place for the sempstress (6-2). 

13 Room abroad for a bit of poetry (6). 

15 Said to have a jewelled head (4). 

16 The porch of the oast-house (4). 

17 It’s a high low, in fact (5). 

20 Fine feathers result from doing it, no 
doubt (5). 

21 Feed upset in 16 (4). 

22 ‘Whither is —— the visionary gleam?’ 
(Wordsworth) (4). 

24 Singer turned painter (6). 

26 Cook's white cap? How sweet! (8) 

29 They are chosen by word of mouth (9). 

30 ‘A man who knows the price of every- 
thing and the value of nothing,’ said 
Wilde (5). 

31 Thus, after writing, concessions are 
got (4). 

32 Never a pin 45 inches too long (4-2-4). 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 


DOWN | 
1 What a bore the old skinflint is! (5) 
2 As an angel builds an edible nest (9). 
3 Sweet in the border, lethal on the range 


(6). 

4 ‘—— the most infallible symptom o: 
constitutional a (Gibbon) (10). 

5 Regretted having displayed bad man- 
ners, one hears (4). 

7 Male takes the stage with a literary 
ww ye (5). 

8 Spied a Red so lost hope (9). 

by Sir Calidore 


9 Beast that was muzzi 
Be . 

14 irable on the dinner-table, but not 
with décolletage (4-6). 

15 Stars seen on the ocean crossing? (9) 

18 With steady application you may 
catch the bus (9). 

19 How the denizens of Throgmorton 
Street might appear? (7) 

23 A hill | cop in Rome (6). 

25 Rejoicing quietly over the first atomic 
pile (5). 

27 He’s a superior person who does (5), 

28 “What! Can the devil speak —— ?’ 
(Shakespeare) (4). 





3 4 > 6 8 


32 








and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 


opened after noon on October 30 and addressed 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 


: Crossword No. 910, 99 Gower St., London. WC1 


Solution on November 2, 


Solution to 908 on page 551 


The winners of Crossword No, 908 are: Mr. P. Nicos, 48 Church 


Way, Whetstone, N.20, and Mrs. H. W. Symons, 32 Park Square, Leeds 1, 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO SIR ROGER MAKINS 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Dear Sir ROGER, 

My first duty is to express my condo- 
lences. You have given up a brilliant 
diplomatic career at Mr. Macmillan’s 
behest to take on a thankless job at the 
Treasury. You had a great success at the 
Embassy in Washington; you risk failure 
at the Treasury in London for reasons 
which will be beyond your control. The 
economic and financial direction of our 
complex society has ruined the health and 
tarnished the reputation of many able men 
before you. That you should have responded 
to the present Chancellor’s desperate appeal 
without having had any economic or 
financial training yourself compels me to 
admire both your courage and your 
patriotism. 

* * 


You will be appalled by the lack of tech- 
nical information—and technicians—which 
wili confront you. In spite of the improve- 
ment in the economic statistics which is 
being gradually effected, Mr. Macmillan is 
bound to tell you—it was no stale joke— 
that ‘we are always, as it were, looking up a 
train in last year’s Bradshaw.’ You will 
have to improve the speed as well as the 
quality of the statistics and you will never 
get what you need, in my opinion, until 
you make the scattered fatigue of govern- 
ment statisticians directly responsible to 
yourself, The Central Statistical Office is a 
misnomer as well as a late-starter. The 
Board of Trade pursues its own statistical 
way and takes its own time. The Bank of 
England does what it pleases, content with 
the most uninformative financial data. 
Amalgamate all these statistical offices and 
subject them to the discipline of furnishing 
you promptly with figures—monthly or 
quarterly as the case may be—of produc- 
tion, pay-rolls, stocks (retail, wholesale and 
producers’), new orders, capital expendi- 
tures (local authorities as well as private 
business) and estimated future capital pro- 
grammes. Aim to publish the national 
income and expenditure tables quarterly 
instead of annually. Publish monthly 
economic indicators, as the Americans do, 
even if some of the charts have to be projec- 
tions of trends. 


* * * 


As for the economic interpretation of these 
Statistics, you have an able professional 
economist in Sir Robert Hall, but he is 
denuded of staff. He has about a tenth of 
the staff of the chief economic adviser of 
Unilever. Recruit from the universities and 
hang the cost. You will also need, I suggest, 
outside economic advice, but not from the 
Bank of England. Civil servants and 
professional economists never seem to 
know how the businessman is going to 
react to Treasury policy and regulations. 
Remember you will be driving often in the 
dark, steering a machine without lights and 
with no reliable steering mechanism 

» *« * 


A free economy is rarely in equilibrium. 
It is either slipping away from or being 
pulled back to equilibrium. You will there- 
fore have to learn when to put the brake 
on, when to take it off, when to step on the 
gas. It is not so easy as it sounds. The 


Governor of the Bank wisely remarked at 
the Mansion House dinner that you cannot 
drive the economic machine with one foot 
on the accelerator of public expenditure 
and the other on the brake of credit 
restriction. But he went on to say that while 
credit restriction was a necessary brake 
when consumption and investment were 
running too fast, it was not a suitable long- 
term method of offsetting other inflationary 
forces. Here you have the banker telling the 
Chancellor to use the fiscal weapon but not 
the credit squeeze except in an emergency. 
He may be right, but I beg you, Sir Roger, 
to end divided counsel at the Treasury. 
Too many voices have been saying too 
many conflicting things in the Chancellor’s 
ear. I know that the problem of restoring 
equilibrium seems hideously complicated. 
but if you mean to get the better of your 
job you must find the answer to the ques- 
tion why the British economy has been 
running so often to inffation since the war. 
Is it because public expenditure (central 
and local) has been excessive? Is it because 
public and private expenditure has been so 
uncoordinated? Is it because high taxa- 
tion, caused by high expenditure, is in itself 
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inflationary? If you don’t know the answers, 
then appoint another Macmillan Com- 
mittee to find out. 


* * * 


The next most important discovery you 
must make is how to apply the monetary 
brake without paying such a high price in 
interest to bankers, discount houses and 
rentiers. The Treasury is having to give 
over 5 per cent. for its weekly LOUs. Can 
you not find a cheaper way of getting short- 
term credit for the Government? The LCC 
has just been forced to pay 54 per cent. 
to raise a twenty-year £15 million loan. Can 
you not find a way of cutting out unessen- 
tial spending by local councils without 
putting up the whole cost of housing with 
your dear money? It is fortunate, Sir 
Roger, that you can approach these prob- 
lems with a fresh, unbiased mind. Do not 
listen to the vested interests but re-examine 
the role of the discount houses, the tech- 
nique of prescribing bank liquidity ratios, 
the system of Treasury deposit receipts as 
opposed to the Treasury bill. Please find a 
way of directing the economy without 
having dear money and putting the brakes 
on industrial enterprise and investment 
Otherwise we are lost. With all good wishes 

Yours, 
N. D. 


NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


THE market in Government stocks and in 
all ‘gilt-edged’ fixed interest securities was 
encouraged by the sober speeches at the 
Mansion House dinner, which, we know, 
are all carefully prepared before the dinner 
starts. The Chancellor has said there is a 
practical limit beyond which interest rates 
cannot be driven—which we assume to 
refer to a 54 per cent. Bank rate—and the 
Governor of the Bank has remarked that 
‘we shall obviously feel more comfortable 
when circumstances justify a somewhat 
lower pattern of short-term interest rates.’ 
This was enough to bring in some specula- 
tive buying of Government stocks, and 
War Loan, which goes ex dividend on 
October 25, touched 72 (to yield nearly 5 
per cent.). The new 54 per cent. LCC loan 
1977-81 opened at a quarter premium on its 
issue price of 994, and the new GEC 6 per 
cent. unsecured loan stock issued at par 
rose sharply to 14 premium. If there is 
really a good chance of Bank rate being 
reduced by next April this is the last 
opportunity the investor may have of 
acquiring well-secured fixed-interest securi- 
ties on a high yield basis. I will give two 
examples. LEWIS’S LTD. 15 per cent. cumula- 
tive preferred ordinary shares can be bought 
at 44s. 6d. to yield 6.75 per cent. (dividend 
covered over 10 times). MEADOW DAIRY 74 
per cent. cumulative preference at 22s. 6d. 
yield 6.8 per cent. (dividend covered over 
9 times). There are many other similar 
bargains. 
~ * 

The industrial equity markets remain 
under the shadow of narrowing profit 
margins. The FORD MOTOR report for the 
six months did not improve sentiment. Net 
profits fell over 50 per cent. and the profit 
margin shrank from 144 per cent. to 74 
per cent. as compared with the correspond- 


ing period of 1955. However, Ford is still 
carrying through its expansion programme 
and at 30s. 6d. to yield a well-covered 5 
per cent. the shares should not be sold by 
the long-term investor. WALL PAPER MANU 
FACFURERS provided the exception to the 
rule by reporting an unexpected 20 per cent. 
increase in net profits for the year to June 
30. Dividend on the deferred shares was 
raised by a 5 per cent. bonus to 25 per cent. 
” x - 


The CAMP BIRD Offer to take over eighteen 
independent tin companies on a share 
exchange basis did not have a good press 
—this was not surprising—and the revised 
offer giving better terms for eight of the 
companies is not likely to fare any better 
A shareholder of a tin company with 
surplus liquid assets is not going to hand 
over the cash to Camp Bird unless he is 
convinced that Dalgleish can make better 
use of it and can also provide better tin 
management, which is not obvious. The 
offer has had one useful result—it has 
prompted some boards to make a return 
of unwanted capital to the shareholders. 
But the point which should be made is that 
the political risks cannot be lessened by Mr. 
Dalgleish or the life of the property 
lengthened by Camp Bird. That is why a 
yield of over 25 per cent. can be obtained 
from RAMBUTAN (one of the tin companies 
bid for) and why it is wiser—in my opinion 
—for an investor to avoid individual mining 
risks and take an interest in a group, such 
aS LONDON TIN. This Spens group provides 
excellent management and a wide distribu- 
tion of risk—distributed not only over some 
of the best tin companies but over other 
mining investments in Rhodesian copper, 
etc. At 10s. 6d. the 4s. shares of London 
Tin return a yield of 11.3 per cent. on 
dividends of 30 per cent. covered 1.4 times. 
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CONCERTS 
ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, Wed. 24 
October at 5.45. MARCEL DUPRE—Organ 
Recital, Works by Mack, Mozart, Cesar 
— Dupre, etc. Tickets, 3s. 6d. WAT. 
191. 








PERSONAL 


ALLWOOD’S Carnation Cut Flowers. The 
ideal gift for all occasions. Specially selected 
colours of mixed shades. Direct from the 
largest growers in the world. From 1 gn. 
to 5 gns. a box. One quality only—the best. 
Write for catalogue.—Allwood Bros. Ltd., 
53 Haywards Heath, Sussex. Phone Wivels- 
field 232/233. 

CONTACT LENSES. Wear these wonder 
lenses while you pay for them. Choose your 
own practitioner. Details from the Contact 
Lenses Finance Co. Ltd. 4(ts), Reece Mews, | 
South Kensington, S.W.1. 


CANCER PATIENT (561570). Poor woman 
(60), bedridden and outlook poor. Her hus- 
band, also an invalid, is unable to help her 
adequately, Extra nourishment needed also. 
Please help us to care for her (also thousands 
of other sad cases), Jewellery welcomed.— 
National Society for Cancer Relief, Dept. 
G7, 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 

CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD., 
arrange deferred payments for Méicro’s 
Corneal and Contact Lenses. Free booklet 
from Dept. 274C, 115 Oxford Street, London, 
W.1. Telephone GER. 2531. 197a Regent 
Street, London, W.1. Tel. REG. 6993. 
Branches in main towns, 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL ENTRANCE, A 
special home study course for parents wish- 
ing to help their children with this 
Examination.—Write E.M.I, Institutes, Dept. 
SP.S51, London, W.4 (Associated with 
H.M.V.) 

HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO SELL? 
Readers having anything to sell or profes- 
sional services to offer are invited to bring): 
their announcement to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of the ‘SPECTATOR.’ 
Prepaid Classitied Advertisements cost 3s. 6d. 
per line (34 letters) and should reach the 
“SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, 
W.C., with remittance, by Monday prior 
to the date of publication 

HERBS FOR SAVOUR, To add zest and an 
individual touch to your soups, salads, 
sauces amd other dishes. Send 2d. stamp for | 
leaflet with usefu' suggestions. —-GRAYSON'S 
Dept. S.P., 120 Moorgate E.C.2. 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
and the Human Male sent on by post. 
Write or cal! for our Free Price List and 
Literature on Family Planning. — Fiertag, 
34 Wardour St., London, W.1. Dept. D.X. 
LAYTONS, WINE MERCHANTS, have 
selected that ‘great lady of _ sherries,’ 
ISABELITA, as the Wine of the Month. Try 
a glass in the Wine Bar at 2a Duke Street, 
Manchester Square, W.1. 

MAKE FRIENDS talk about your good 
meals by giving them RAYNER’S delightful 
INDIAN MANGO CHUTNEY—from il 
g00d grocers, 

ROUND THE CAPE takes much louger, 
but with an extra crate of Duff Gordon's 
EI] CID Sherry comes in. What's so in- 
triguing about that? Well, you have to 
empty the bottles first, don’t you? 

THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 38 
King's Road, S.W.3. KEN. 7201. 
UNITARIANISM, Would it meet your de- 
sire for a non-creedal progressive-minded 
church? Information on receipt of stamp.— 
S. Secretary, Postal Mission, 14 Gordon 
Sq., W.C.1 





SPECIAL EXHIBITION 


‘Built in USA’ 


Post-war Architecture 


SOK SEE RESO ET EOEESESESESEEEESEEEEESEES 


BUILDING CENTRE 
STORE STREET, W.C.) 


9.30 a.m.—5 p.m. Saturday | p.m. 
Till October 27th 











TRAIN. TO BE A _CONTINENTAL|ADMINISTRATIVE & SECRETARIAL | 


COURIER. Stamp for details—H, & C. 
Couriers (B), 26 Mayfair Avenue, Bexiey- 
heath, Kent, 








LITERARY 


MAKE WRITING YOUR HOBBY this 
|year, If you've always meant to write Begin| 
Now, for opportunities are increasing. The 
LSJ can show you how to make money from 
your pen Personal coaching by correspon- 
dence without time limit.—Prospectus Dept., 
London School of Journalism, 19 Hertford | 
Street, Park Lane, London, W.1, GROs.| 
8250. “There are LSJ Students all over the 
world.’ 
A PART-TIME OCCUPATION BY WRIT-| 
ING OR DRAWING? Our personal home 
Study course will interest you.—E.M.I. Insti- 
tutes, Dem. ~ 50, London, W.4 (Associated | 
with H.M.V 
AUTHOR'S. i. any length, typed in 7| 
days (4-day emergency service for urgent) 
work), short stories, etc., by return, Type-| 
scripts carefully checked. Great emphasis on 
accuracy and attractive presentation, 4-hour'! 
duplicating service. Indexing. Cataloguing. | 
Editing, Proof-reading. Literary research,| 
etc. Temporary secretaries. Dictating machine | 
Service. Public/Private meetings reported. | 
Recording machines for hire. Translations 
from/into all languages. Overnight service.| 
TELEDICTA SERVICE: DICTATE LET 
TERS, TRANSLATIONS, MEMORAND A, | 
ETC., OVER TELEPHONE—9 a.m.-9 p.m. 
Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends. Secretarial | 
— s 32 Rupert Street, W.1. Phone GER ‘| 
67 
HOW TO WRITE AND SELL, Send today | 
for Free Folder."What’s in it for you. ’ The | 
Writer, 124 New Bond ers —s W.1. 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s 000. Carbon 
6d. Accuracy assured, Min” those, 4s. —| 
E. R. Jennings, 55 Brockman Road,| 
Folkestone. 
‘KNOW-HOW’ brings you Writing Success. 
No Sales—No Fees. Send for FREE $1) 
‘Know-How Guide to Writing Success.’ B.A. | 
{School of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New| 
|Bond Street, London, ° 
NEWS FROM MOSCOW: For the back- 
ground news to the changes that have taken 
place in the USSR see the two Soviet Jour- 
nals—NEWS,’ a fortnightly review, 10s. a 
year, ‘MOSCOW NEWS,’ twice weekly, 
12s. a year.—Collet’s, Russian Bookshop, 45 
Museum St., W.C.1 
PROFIT from Free-Lance Writing. Add 
technique to your talemt and start selling ! 
Send for details of courses in short story 
writing, journalism, etc.—International Cor- 
respondence Schools Ltd., CL.12, 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
STORIES WANTED by British Institute 
of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent 
House, Regent Street, W.1. Suitable stories 
are revised by us and submitted to editors 
on a 15 per cent. of sales basis. Unsuitable 
stories are returned with reasons for rejec- 
tion, Address your MSS to Dept. C23. 
FREE. ‘The Professional Touch,’ concern-| 
ing Courses and Criticisms from Dept. C23. 
‘THE REPORTER,’ America’s famous Fort- 
nightly, can now be bought in Britain, This 
week's issue includes a brilliant profile of 
John Forster Dulles, deep focus analysis of 
the issues in the November Elections, and 
many other lively features, Supplies are 
limited, so order your subscription now from 
your Newsagent or from Transworld Pub- 
lications, Park Royal Road, London, 
N.W.10, 2s. each fortnight. 
THE TRIANGLE Secretaria! College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY. $306 
(3 lines). 
WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send for interesting 
free booklet.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 
Palace Gate, London. W.8 (KNI, 7796). 











‘EDUCATIONAL 


COMMON ENTRANCE.—Small coaching 
school, Boys aged 10 to 14. Individual atten- 
tion. Exceptional results past twelve years. 
Sea and Mountain air. Games, Prospectus} 
from Ivor M. Cross, M.A., Cantab. (lately 
Senior Master at Stowe)—Barbara 

Cross, B.A., Oxon, Lapley Grange, Glandyfi, 
Machynlleth, Wales. Tel.: Glandyfi 243. 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examin- 
ation.—University Law, Accountancy, Cost- 
ing, Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, 
Export, Commercial, General Cert, of 
Education, etc Many (non-exam.) courses in 
business subjects Write for free prospectus 
|and/or advice, mentioning exam. or subject 
in which interested to Metropolitan College 
(G.40), St. ; om or Call 30 Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C.4 





SPECTAT 


Training for graduates ang well-educated 


| girls, New courses 3rd Oct.—Apply to J. W. 


Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.), The Principal, 
St. Godric’s Secretarial College, 2 Arkwright 
Road, N.W.3. Hampstead 5986. 

EXAMINATION COACHING for G.C.E., 
University Entrance, etc., by the original and 
largest correspondence school. Personal 
tuition, easily followed, Successful record. 
Also courses for professional! qualifications, 
trade and technical subjects. Write for de- 


tails.—International Correspondence Schools 
Ltd., Dept. CL12, Kingsway, London, 
W.C.2. 


MARLBOROUGH GATE 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


offers an intensive secretarial training to 
graduates and other well-educated girls. 
Small classes, expert tutors, individual 


attention, excellent results, Languages and 
| foreign shorthand, Private Secretarial posts 
|obtained. Interview by appointment only. 
Prospectus from the Principal, Mrs. M. K. 
Monypenny, L. es L., 62 Bayswater Road, 
London, W.2. PAD. 3320. 

MAYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
New courses start Sth Nov.—S7 Duke St., 
W.1. 


OXFORD 
MARLBOROUGH SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE 


110A High Street. Tel.: Oxford 4349 
Comprehensive training for high-grade 
Secretarial appointment for Students of 


good general education. Foreign Languages. 
|Small classes, individual attention, -Pros- 
pectus on application to Headmistress, Mrs. 


M. Robson, 

POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 

—— (all examining boards), London, 
.. B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, 


ti é., B.D. Degree and Diplomas, Law and 
Professional Exams. Mod. Fees. Pros- 
pectus from C, D. Parker, M.A., LL. 

Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. Est. 1894. 








SCHOLARSHIPS 


MALVERN GIRLS’ COLLEGE, WORCES- | 
TERSHIRE, Scholarships will be awarded on 


the résults of an Examination to be held at) 


the College on February 7th and 8th, 1957. 
The value of these ranges from £30 to £200. 
Scholarships are offered for academic work 
to girls over 11 and under 14 on December | 
31, 1956, and to girls on... Advanced 
Course work in the Sixth Forms. Music Scho- 
larships are offered to girls over 11, For par- 
ticulars apply to the Headmistress. Closing 
date for Entries is November 30th. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND. 

THE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP | 
EXAMINATION in 1957 will be held from 
March 4th to March 6th. The Open Scholar-' 
ships to be offered are 

(a) One Carnegie Scholarship of £175 per | 
annum. 

(b) One Alexander Cross Scholarship of 
£100 per annum. (This Scholarship 
may be increased to £150 per annum 
if parents’ financial circumstances 
make this necessary). 


(c) One College Scholarship of £100 per| 


annum. 

(d) One Margaret Simpson Scholarship of 
£75 per annum. 

(e) One or more College Scholarships of | 
£60 per annum. 

(f) One Music Scholarship of £60 per 

annum, with free tuition in Music. 
Note. 1. The Terms of the Alexander Cross 
Scholarships give preference to 


sons of salaried or pensioned pro-| 


fessional men such as members of | 
Her Maijesty’s Forces. 

2. Candidates for the Music Scholar- 
ship will be required to take an 
Entrance Examination of Common 
Entrance Standard on the same 
dates as the Common Entrance 
Examination in February, 1957. 

Entries must be made by Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 23rd. 

Further details of all Scholarships, for 
which candidates must be under 14 on 
May Ist, 1957, may be obtained from the 
Warden. 








PROPERTY 


NORTH WALES, choice upland country, 
very secluded sit. (a) Bala area, 1 mile vil- 
lage; sml. freehold bungalow, 2 lIvg., 2-3 
bdrms., kit, (Calor), bth, w.c., store, garage: 
immed. possession, £1,200. (b) 2} miles Fes- 
tiniog, sml. renovated farmhse, freehold, 2 
lvg., 2-3 bdrms., kit., bath, sml. wooden 
bungalow, piped wtt., inside sanitation. 
Elec. avible. £1,450.—Box No. 315. 


D., | napery, 


OR, OCTOBER 19, 1956 


SHOPPING BY POST 


ALUMINIUM LADDERS super quality 
direct from factory, save £££s. Send today, 
Baldwin's Ladders, Risca. Mon 


CHRISTMAS PRICE LIST will be ready 
early in November, but our current October 
List, No. 26, contains details of many Deli- 
cacies that you may like to try now! Buy 
with confidence from a Well Known Firm 
which advertises weekly in the ‘Spectator.’ 
All our Specialities, many only obtainable 
from us, afe guaranteed always to be the 
best that money can buy. Our celebrated 
French Crystallised Fruits, Glacé Apricots, 
Marrons Glacés, Carlsbad and Elvas Plums 
are all imported direct from World Famous 
Packers and arrive early in December en- 
suring absolute freshness and avoiding shop 
Staleness. Tongues, Hams, Tinned Fruits, 
Cakes, Puddings, Preserved Ginger, 
Viennese Chocolate and Turkish Delight, 
etc., will all be available again. Over 100 
items from which to choose, in comfort, and 
your gifts can be posted direct, packed by 
experts with your card enclosed. — 
| SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Philpot 
| Lane, London, E.C.3. 


IGARLIC AND RHEUMATISM, Don't 
waste time nursing rheumatism, catarrh, 
bronchitis, colds, coughs, sore throats and 
suchlike nuisance ailments. They can be pre- 


jvented, checked, relieved and remedied so 
leasily with the aid of garlic, that age~«old 
remedy of Nature. Renowned for 5,000 


years as a powerful purifier and healer, Get 
}to know Garlisol non-smell deodorised gar- 
| lic tablets. Send 52s. 6d, today for 1,000 
|Garlisol Tablets (six months’ supply) with 
booklet of iite-conserving information.—Gar- 
lisol Natural Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for 
their Lustrous Beauty. Elegant Damask table 
afternoon teacloths, luncheon sets, 
jetc, Exquisite hand embroidered handker- 
chiefs, superb bed linens and towels. Gift 
|service, Parcels specially packed and posted 
lto home and overseas friends.—lIllustrated 
catalogue from ROSEMOYNE IRISH 
LINENS, Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, 
| Northern Ireland. 








| HOTELS 


CONTINENT : I know a secluded Country 
Inn, spotiessly clean, good food for less than 
£4 per week, wine included. If someone can 
|recommend another, would like to exchange 
information.—Author, Box No, 295, 
10.W.—AUTUMN LEAVES Farringford 
still warm and bright. A country house 
hotel—once Tennyson's home—with wooded 
gtounds and cosy cottages between the downs 
ang the sea. Central heating. Fully licensed. 
A.A., R.A.C. Tennis. Riding and Golf 
mear by. Details from the Manager, 
|FARRINGFORD HOTEL, Freshwater, 
| 1.0.W. Phone 312, 
\RYE. —THE HOPE ANCHOR,R.A.C., A.A, 
approved. Licensed, Ashley Courtenay recom- 
mended. Centrally heated throughout. Win- 
ter and Christmas terms on application, 
| Rye 2216. 








| HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


| OLIVER’S and B.E.A. by Special Arrange- 
ment offer numerous advantageous Winter 
Sunshine Holidays of short or long duration. 
SOUTHERN SPAIN—TANGIER—LIBYA 
|— SICILY — MADEIRA — CANARY 
|ISLANDS The prices are so unbelievably 
}low that you should write now for Illus 
trated Brochures and Book as soon as you 
ican. Also CRUISES. OLIVER'S 
TRAVELS LTD., 16 Cork Street, Burlington 
Gardens, London, W.1 


JOHN 1 MARIN 
MEMORIAL EXHIBITION 


Paintings - Water Colours 





Drawings and Etchings 
SPONSORED BY THE 
AMERICAN EMBASSY 
ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY 
4 St. James’s Square - S.W.1 


Thurs., 10—8; Fri., Sat., 106 
Till October 20th 


Admission 1]- 
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